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Pastoralta 
The Value of Christ’s Testimony 


Christ unequivocally, unfalteringly and consistently asserted His 
Messianic mission and Divinity. Any attempt to obliterate the 
pertinent passages from the Gospel narrative, to tone down the im- 
port of Christ’s self-manifestation, or to introduce a development 
into Christ’s self-consciousness, does violence to the historical text 
and involves us in contradictions. Unless we wish to brush aside 
the entire New Testament as a tissue of fanciful inventions, regard 
the Apostles and the early converts to their teachings as the pitiful 
victims of a grotesque illusion, and render Christianity the most 
inexplicable phenomenon of history, we must accept it as an estab- 
lished fact that Christ declared Himself to be God. On no other 
hypothesis can the utter loyalty and complete devotion of the fol- 
lowers of Christ be explained. 

Now the question arises: can we accept this testimony of 
Christ concerning His Divine Nature as true? Does it carry 
with it such force as will command unqualified assent and 
warrant absolute acceptance? We answer: the personality, char- 
acter and life of Christ are a sufficient guarantee of the truth 
of His statements. If Christ proclaimed His Divine Nature, 
we can safely believe in His Divinity, for a study of the life 
of Christ makes it certain that He could neither have been the 
subject of self-deception nor stooped for even a moment to any- 
thing that might savor of imposture. Self-deception bespeaks a 
mental defect, while fraud argues the presence of a flaw in the moral 
character. And here we are confronted by that terrible alternative 
to which we have previously referred, and the mere enunciation of 
which shocks the delicacy of Christian sentiment and proves revolt- 
ing to Christian reverence. It is, however, an alternative which the 
Rationalist must face and from which he cannot escape. Triumph- 
antly it puts to rout his vain and futile subterfuges by which he tries 
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to retain Christ as the perfect human character without admitting 
His Godhead. We will state the dilemma in stark and arresting 
directness as follows: if Christ was not God, as He actually claims, 
He can in no sense be looked upon as the ideal man, but must be con- 
sidered an object either of pity or of scorn and moral condemnation. 
This is quite apparent to any one who takes the trouble to reflect on 
the problem before us. For if Christ, though not God, nevertheless 
usurped divine prerogatives and clothed Himself in divine attributes, 
of two things one must be true: He either labored under an awful 
delusion or He deliberately played a false role and grossly deceived 
His fellow-men. But neither of these fits into the picture, and both 
absolutely contradict the character of Christ. Hence, it may be con- 
cluded : since Christ throughout His life and in all His sayings and 
doings gave incontestable evidence of mental sanity and poise, and 
accordingly could not be the unfortunate victim of a delusion that 
could only find its way into a diseased mind, and since, on the other 
hand, His exalted moral character precluded insincerity and deceit 
of any kind, His solemn declaration that He is God is trustworthy 
and deserves our unconditional acceptance. 


Christ His Own Sufficient Witness 

When Christ calls Himself God, we believe Him, because the un- 
dimmed serenity of His mind and the convincing integrity of His 
moral character raise His mere word above all suspicion. If false- 
hood could be associated with a character of such crystalline trans- 
parency and supreme unselfishness as that of Christ, the foundations 
of all belief would be undermined and we would in vain look for one 
on whom we could pin our faith. Though others may need addi- 
tional and external confirmation of their word, Christ’s words re- 
quire no further corroboration. They derive their unimpeachable 
authority and their convincing force from His unique personality, 
which stands out against the background of history with a purity and 
beauty that have never been equalled. But this holds good only as 
long as we believe in His Divinity. The moment we deny this, we 
darken the brightness of His character, for we put a lie on His lips, 
and lips from which only one falsehood has emanated are no longer 
the unpolluted source of truth. As a matter of fact, those who do 
not accept Christ’s testimony concerning His Divinity actually also 
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reject other statements which He has made. They do not believe 
Him when He says that He will give us His flesh to eat and His 
blood to drink; they do not believe Him when He says that there ‘s 
eternal punishment for those that persevere in sin; they do not be- 
lieve Him when He says that He will establish one, infallible and 
indefectible Church. They believe Him to the extent it pleases them- 
selves. They sift His words through the sieve of their mind, and 
retain what is agreeable whilst rejecting as chaff what is not to their 
liking. They really do not believe Christ at all, but only their own 
judgment. Their attitude towards Christ is inconsistent and, there- 
fore, self-destructive. 

The inconsistency of this position is strikingly illustrated in a 
modern writer who enjoys an unusual measure of popularity with 
those who are satisfied with half-truths. Thus, the author in ques- 
tion begins very beautifully in this lofty strain: “I believe in Jesus. 
I accept Him as my Master and willingly call myself one of His 
followers, but my sole reason for this lies in the Gospel story of 
His sayings and doings. . . . I do not care what part of the woods 
He comes from. I am not concerned in His genealogy. There He 
stands, the most majestical figure that ever swam across the vision 
of mankind, the wisest, warmest, divinest phenomenon that ever oc- 
curred in the history of this human race. To me He needs no cre- 
dentials.”* Now, this in part is beautiful and inspiring, but it will 
not hold together, because after all Christ did say something about 
His genealogy and, in fact, stated that He was God. Hence, when 
the author goes on, he involves himself in strange contradictions : 
“For instance, I believe in Jesus, but not because He is the Son of 
God... . As far as His being my Master is concerned it makes no 
difference to me whether He was God and spent a few years on 
earth, or whether He was a very wise man who lived His mortal 
span as others. In either case what He said and did is good enough 
for me.” Well as this sounds on superficial reading, it will not stand 
close scrutiny, for how can one be accepted as a spiritual leader, 
who either misunderstood or misrepresented his identity so grossly 
as Christ would have done in the absurd hypothesis that He was not 
what He thought and claimed Himself to be? In truth, the writer is 
less concerned about Christ than himself, for he continues: “Jesus 


1 Dr. Frank Crane, “Why I Am a Christian” (New York City). 
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does not so much command me as He utters me. The things He 
said are not true simply because He said them; He said them because 
they are true. It is not because He is properly accredited that I 
believe what He says; it is because of the amen in my own heart to 
what He says.” After this effusion, in which the author discloses 
his real sentiments, we are prepared for the eclectic attitude he 
assumes with regard to the teachings of Christ. Of these teachings 
he accepts only those to which his heart says amen—that is, those 
which his own judgment approves. One of those doctrines to which 
his heart does not say amen, and which he sets aside in spite of 
Christ’s authoritative teaching to the contrary, is that of eternal 
retribution : “Our confidence in the effectiveness of prisons, pillories, 
whipping posts, the auto-da-fé [sic] and the electric chair as pre- 
ventives of crime, is of a piece with our confidence in hell fire as a 
preventive of sin. One is as useless as the other. Few intelligent 
people today believe in this hideous theory.” Evidently, then, not 
everything that Christ said is good enough for him. Internal in- 
consistency will necessarily wreak its vengeance on those who try 


to combine irreconcilable opposites, and it is self-repugnant to hold 
that the personal character of Christ is sufficient warrant for His 


moral teachings but inadequate to vouch for His claim to be the 
Son of God. 

Truly, Christ requires no credentials; His transcending wisdom 
and His moral superiority are a sufficient guarantee for the excel- 
lence of His moral teaching, but by the same token they must also 
be considered as a sufficient guarantee for the credibility of those 
declarations in which He lays claim to Divine Nature. 

Let us hear what even Rationalism by the sheer force of truth is 
compelled to say about the perfection and nobility of the human 
character of the Lord. “It was reserved for Christianity,” writes 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky,” to present to the world an ideal 
character, which through all the changes of eighteen centuries has 
inspired the hearts of men with an impassioned love; has shown it- 
self capable of acting on all ages, nations, temperaments, and condi- 
tions ; has been not only the highest pattern of virtue but the strong- 
est incentive to its practice; and has exercised so deep an influence 
that it may be truly said that the simple record of three short years 
of active life has done more to regenerate and to soften mankind 
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than all the disquisitions of philosophers and all the exhortations of 
moralists. This has been the wellspring of whatever is best and 
purest in the Christian life. Amid all the sins and failings, amid all 
the priestcraft and persecution and fanaticism that have defaced the 
Church, it has preserved, in the character and example of its 
Founder, an enduring principle of regeneration.” ? All that is finest, 
purest and noblest in modern civilization must be traced to the teach- 
ing and the character of Christ; on this there is universal agreement. 
But if the Godhead of Christ is denied, that pure and noble stream 
which has irrigated the world and made it blossom forth into moral 
beauty comes from a tainted and polluted source. The highest moral 
teaching can proceed neither from a disordered mind nor from a 
depraved character. 


Mental Delusions 

It is true that men at times become the victims of mental de- 
lusions, but such delusions are symptoms of deeper-lying disorders 
and functional disturbances which manifest themselves in many 
ways. An individual subject to a delusion invariably lacks mental 
balance, calm judgment and the right appreciation of external situa- 
tions. Delusions are accompanied by other maladjustments and 
especially by wrong adaptations to the environment. The type of 
mind that falls into self-delusions is one that is given to excesses, to 
exaggerations, and to violent transitions from one idea to another. 
It is also characterized by fanatic outbursts and by the inability to 
take an objective view of reality. Mental disease is diffusive and 
affects the harmonious working of the separate mental faculties. A 
delusion will not be found in a mind that functions orderly and har- 
moniously in all other respects. The greater and more absurd the 
delusion is, the more severe must be the mental disease from which 
it springs. Certain delusions can only then be indulged in when the 
mental disintegration has become complete and reached the stage of 
actual insanity. If we apply these tests to Christ, we quickly arrive 
at the conclusion that He could not be the pitiable victim of a de- 
lusion, especially not of one so enormous as we would have to 
attribute to Him if His consciousness had deceived Him in such an 
important matter as His real nature and personality. 


2“History of European Morals” (New York City). 
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The very enemies of Christ testify to the clarity, the precision and 
the keenness of His mind. In fact, they dread His penetrating in- 
sight, and after repeated futile attempts to wring from Him a com- 
promising admission, such as could be easily elicited from an unbal- 
anced mind, desist from further efforts. Christ’s counsel and advice 
is sought in serious questions, and His teaching is admired by all. 
He selects His words well and always speaks to the point. Here is 
One whose vision cannot be beclouded and whose judgment cannot 
be debauched. Such a mind remains free of delusions and inacces- 
sible to self-deception. It cannot become the prey of a megalomania 
which represents the very acme of madness. 

“The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding enthusiasm,” writes 
Dr. Channing, “is the last to be fastened on Jesus. Where can we 
find traces of it in His history? Do we detect them in the calm 
authority of His precepts; in the mild, practical, beneficent spirit of 
His religion; in the unlabored simplicity of the language in which 
He unfolds His high powers and the sublime truths of religion; or 
in the good sense, the knowledge of human nature, which He always 


displays in His estimate and treatment of the different classes of 
men with whom He acted?... The truth is that, remarkable as was 
the character of Jesus, it was distinguished by nothing more than by 
calmness and self-possession.”’ 


Christus, si non Deus, non bonus 

The hypothesis of self-deception cannot be entertained, and 
Rationalism is compelled to take refuge in the equally strained con- 
jecture that Christ was guilty of deliberate imposture. But if Christ 
perpetrated a fraud of such unparalleled proportions on mankind, 
how can the Rationalists still see in Him a man of lofty moral char- 
acter? Sincerity and truthfulness are the foundations of moral char- 
acter. Their absence vitiates every other quality and casts a shadow 
on the most resplendent virtues. If Christ is not God, He was guilty 
of a base deception, and if that is the case, He cannot be called good. 
Thus, Rationalism stands confounded. The Divinity of Christ can- 
not be denied without casting a slur on His human character and 
depriving Him of every title to our respect and veneration. 

But the supposition is untenable on psychological grounds as well, 
since the idea of imposture militates against the entire character of 
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Christ as it shines forth in the Gospel narrative. Deceit has its 
causes. It may spring from mercenary reasons or arise from am- 
bition, pride or lust of power. But Christ sought neither wealth nor 
power; He was humble, unselfish and a lover of the truth. He 
hated insincerity in every form and was intolerant of hypocrisy. 
For the Pharisees, whose external show of virtue was belied by their 
inner dispositions, He had no sympathy and hurled against them the 
fearful denunciation: ‘““Ye whitened sepulchres, fair indeed to the 
eye, but within full of dead men’s bones.” * He flatters neither the 
mighty nor the mob. To the multitude who return to Him after 
having been fed, He says with blunt frankness: “Ye seek me, not 
because ye saw miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and 
were filled.”’* His unselfishness was recognized by all, especially 
by the poor and lowly. His life was spent in doing good. He 
sought not His own glory, He came not to do His own will, He had 
a task to perform and He was anxious to accomplish it. Disinterest- 
edness inspired all His activities. He approached neither the wealthy 
nor the powerful to solicit favors from them. He was with the poor 
who could give Him nothing. The heart of mankind has gone out 
to Him because He was so free from that selfishness which is so 
deep-seated in our nature. Humility in the great is exceptional. 
Pride very often enters into our very virtues and poisons them. But 
Jesus was genuinely humble. Contented with obscurity, free of any 
desire for eminence and distinction, He was satisfied with the 
humblest environment and manifested a preference for the poor, the 
downtrodden, and even the social outcast. He enjoined silence on 
those who would noise abroad His fame. His humility distinguishes 
Christ from the philosophers of antiquity, whose besetting vice was 
pride. It is the key to His whole life. 

In such a character every cause for false pretense, and hence for 
deception, was absent. But, moreover, if Christ was not God, none 
of these virtues were genuine; He wore them as a cloak to cover an 
insatiable and insane ambition. He fell into that moral disorder 
which He so severely rebuked in the Pharisees, and, even as they, He 
would have to be made an object of contempt. There really is no 
middle way : if Christ was not God, we may pity Him as a poor, mis- 


3 Matt., xxiii. 27. 
4 John, vi. 26. 
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guided and self-deluded mortal or condemn Him as an unscrupulous, 
intriguing schemer who trifled with the most sacred human convic- 
tions, but we cannot bestow on Him the tribute of admiration, rev- 
erence and love. That is the intolerable alternative that forces itself 
on him who denies the Godhead of Jesus. The human glory of Our 
Lord fades before our eyes and turns into hideousness when we 
divorce it from His Divinity. Briefly we may formulate the in- 
escapable dilemma with Archbishop M. Sheehan as follows: “It is 
admitted that Christ was perfect as a man, was unsurpassed, un- 
equalled as a teacher. But Christ claimed emphatically and per- 
sistently that He was God. We must admit that His claim was just, 
that He was God, or else face the terrible conclusion that He was a 
deceiver or a victim to some hallucination; in other words, we must 
say that the most perfect of mankind was a shameless liar and 
blasphemer or a pitiable maniac. Such is the colossal absurdity to 
which Rationalists are reduced, an absurdity which, when they real- 
ize it, must convince them that their entire position is untenable.” ° 
Logic is not on the side of Rationalism. The Sanhedrin dared to 
think out to their logical conclusion the implications of the dilemma : 
not believing the Divinity of Christ, they passed sentence on Him as 
a blasphemer. Only faith saves us from the terrible impasse: if we 
accept the testimony of Christ proclaiming His Godhead, then also 
we can see in Him the highest ideal of mankind. 

Truly, then, Christ needs no further credentials. His words are 
sufficient, since they find a full and adequate warrant in His intellec- 
tual and moral character. Faith in the Godhead of Christ is justified 
by reason, because denial of His Divinity would plunge us into 
contradiction and absurdity. Withal, Christ did add external con- 
firmation to His words. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


5 “Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine” (Dublin). 





“ADMIRANDI SED NON IMITANDI”’ 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The two volumes of Faber’s “Notes on Doctrinal Subjects” were 
published posthumously. The Notes were doubtless not intended by 
him for publication but merely for his own use in his sermons or his 
writings. Elaborated in his own abundant fashion, the Notes would 
not cause the slight perplexity I now experience because of his ref- 
erence to “imitable” and “admirable” in saintly lives and activities. 
One of the subtle influences of Protestant thought upon certain kinds 
of Catholics was, he remarks, “the distinction between imitable and 
admirable.” A part of his catalogue of adverse influences runs as 
follows : “The fear of claims to miracles and of Saints’ lives: subtle 
Protestantism of this: connection of Saints’ lives with sanctity: dis- 
tinction between imitable and admirable: men would have them 
purely the latter.” The word “purely” is highly important, and ap- 
pears to indicate that the distinction is valid in certain restricted 
ways. 


I 
I suppose that Catholics in general consider the distinction be- 
tween “imitable’’ and ‘“‘admirable” to be a reputable Catholic dis- 


tinction. I think it a desirable one in sermons on a Saint. Of course, 
as the distinction is nakedly stated in the heading of this paper, it is 
quite inadmissible as a generalization of saintly lives and saintly 
activities in the pursuit of spiritual aims. The generalization may be 
bandied about too easily, however, and may be accepted too avidly 
by negligent souls. A sermon ought to point out that the Saints are 
to be imitated, that they are models for us to copy, that one of the 
purposes of a panegyric is to apply the lessons of their lives to our 
own lives. This truth might well be emphasized first of all, and 
then the distinction concerning what concretely is imitable and what 
concretely is merely admirable could be marked out for our hearers. 

Catholics, and very many non-Catholics, know of the Golden 
Book of Thomas a Kempis, variously entitled in English transla- 
tions: “The Imitation of Christ,” “The Following of Christ,” “The 
Christian Pattern,” and the like. Our Saviour is the grand model, 
and this Golden Book instructs us most beautifully in the ways of 
Christian perfection. Any sensible person will understand that 
Thomas a Kempis is thinking particularly of fairly cloistered lives, 
and that his counsels ought to be adapted to suit the varying needs 
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and varying possibilities of lives lived “in the world.” Nevertheless, 
these counsels may seem most lovely in the reading but scarcely 
practicable in the execution. The virtues appear to be sublimated 
there, and to lack concreteness such as we can find in the actual lives 
of the Saints, who have indeed imitated the Divine Model. 

It would seem that St. Paul felt the human need in his converts 
for such a concretion of Christian living exhibited in a man like 
themselves : “Wherefore I beseech you, be ye followers of me, as I 
also am of Christ. For this cause have I sent to you Timothy, who 
is my dearest son and faithful in the Lord; who will put you in mind 
of my ways, which are in Christ Jesus; as I teach everywhere in 
every church” (I Cor., iv. 16, 17); and again in the same Epistle 
(xi. 1): “Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ.” St. Paul 
was here preaching a particular virtue, namely, the willingness, if 
need be, to suffer want and misery and ostracism as penalties for a 
firm clinging to the Christian Faith, illustrating that virtue in his 
own life and in the life of Timothy—two concrete examples of a 
great virtue. Similarly he writes to the Philippians (iii. 17-20), to 
the Thessalonians (I Thess., i. 6, and II Thess., iii. 7, 9) and to the 
Hebrews (vi. 11, 12) in respect of various virtues or of Christian 
living in general. 

We are thus bidden to imitate the Saints, and not merely to praise 
them and to “admire” them. But in our panegyrics of the Saints 
which we preach to ordinary congregations, a just discrimination 
between reverential wonder, or “admiration,” and a practical “imita- 
tion” may sometimes be desirable. We can advert to the many dif- 
ferent circumstances of people who live “in the world” and of 
people who live “in religion.” Circumstances alter cases. We can 
note the different kinds and the different degrees of emphasis to be 
placed on one and the same virtue as it ought to be cultivated in the 
married or in the single state of life. 

Because of such distinctions we can point out that every Saint, 
whether clerical or lay, whether “in the world” or “‘in religion,” is in 
certain respects to be admired, but is not necessarily in all respects 
to be imitated slavishly. Again, we are to imitate every Saint in the 
toilsome acquisition of any virtue, but not necessarily to imitate the 
peculiar ways in which this or that Saint endeavored to acquire such 
virtue. 
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II 

When we preach the panegyric of a Saint to the ordinary congre- 
gation in a parish church, we confront people living “in the world” 
and not “in religion.” The Saint whom we are honoring, whom we 
are holding up to our hearers for religious veneration, whose power- 
ful intercession we are instructing them to invoke with piety and 
fervent faith, may have lived his life “in religion.” In what par- 
ticularized respect shall the people be admonished to imitate such a 
Saint? I am supposing here that the preacher will treat of some 
particular virtue exhibited splendidly, or at least intelligibly, in the 
narrative of the Saint’s life, or referred to in the Gospel or Epistle 
assigned to the Common Office of the Saint. 

Now, whatever be the particularized virtue, behind it lies the de- 
termination of the Saint to follow the principles of Christian living 
laid down in the Gospels and the Epistles, and to depise the maxims, 
the false wisdom, of “the world.” We are certainly to imitate the 
Saints in this outstanding fact of their careers. The Saints had the 
most practical “wisdom” here. They despised the “maxims” and 
followed the “principles.” When we read or hear of the manly way 
in which every Saint sooner or later, in whatsoever state of life, 
steadfastly based his thoughts and actions on the principles of the 
Gospel, we may first of all hopefully admire, and then begin to 
imitate, the indomitable patience of the Saints under misunderstand- 
ing, contradiction, ridicule, opposition and active persecution. 

For us of today this is a practical matter. In every country of 
the world our Catholic Faith is misunderstood, contradicted, ridi- 
culed, and opposed actively or implicitly (as, for instance, in the 
taxation of Catholics for public schools and, in California, even of 
our own schools). How do Catholics stand up under such varied 
persecutions? How comes it that there is a drift away from the 
Church? What poisons are subtly finding their way into our veins? 
What are really our maxims of conduct? What do we really think 
of the principles of the Gospel? 

If we read Father Faber’s “Notes on Doctrinal Subjects” (II, 
108-110, Baltimore edition), we shall perceive that what he had to 
Say concerning the England of his day applies to Catholics in Amer- 
ica today. Some of his views could well be elaborated and illus- 
trated in a sermon on a Saint—ancient, medieval, modern, anywhere 
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in the world. For what Our Saviour said of old is no doubt true of 
every Saint, as it was of the Apostles: “If you had been of the 
world, the world would love its own: but because you are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you” (John, xv. 19). Now, the Apostles were not “in re- 
ligion” (in a restricted sense) but were most actively engaged “in 
the world” (although not “of the world”). And the maxims of the 
world have at times subtly penetrated even into religion, as is most 
recently illustrated in Father Bruno’s “Saint John of the Cross” — 
a wonderful Saint who was misunderstood, opposed and persecuted 
even by his own religious brethren. I should surmise that a pane- 
gyric on any Saint would offer some fair opportunity to discourse on 
the false wisdom of the world and to find a lesson for present-day 
application to parish life. What, for instance, are the quite varied 
reasons alleged, either by renegade Catholics or by their accusers, 
for the continuous drift away from the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints ? 


Til 


“Sed non imitandi.”” We understand the caution, but perhaps our 
hearers misunderstand it. There is good opportunity to explain the 


meaning of the caution when we preach the panegyric of a Saint and 
confront his methods of penance or self-discipline. 


We are called upon to imitate the Saints in their spirit of penance, 
since all of us need that spirit and ought to be motivated by it in 
some form or forms of practical application. Not necessarily, how- 
ever, are we called upon to imitate the specific austerities of any par- 
ticular Saint. In a general way, a preacher might point out that a 
plan of voluntary self-discipline that includes physical austerities 
ought to be submitted to a confessor for approval or amendment; 
and that obedience here is better than sacrifice (understanding “‘sacri- 
fice’ here in its metaphorical, and not in its original and literal, 
sense). 

Like the word “sacrifice,” the word “‘admire”’ can be interpreted in 
more than one way. We may “admire” (that is, “wonder at’’) the 
tremendous and appalling austerities practised by some Saints, and 
yet we might not “admire” such austerities in the sense of “approv- 
ing” them. In preaching to our ordinary congregations, perhaps it 
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— 


would be well to pass lightly over such terrifying austerities, or not 
speak at all of them, lest our hearers should become hopelessly dis- 
couraged at the distorted view they may thence get of the truly 
Christian life. St. Paul was gentle with his Corinthian converts: 
“And I, brethren, could not speak to you as unto spiritual, but as 
unto carnal. As unto little ones in Christ, I gave you milk to drink, 


not meat; for you were not able as yet. But neither indeed are you 
now able; for you are yet carnal” (I Cor., iii. 1,2). Milk to babes, 
meat to strong men! There may be many grown-up babes listening 
to our recital of awful austerities, and they may simply boggle if we 
offer them the spiritual meat intended for folk who have become 
strong only after years of the Christian athlete’s self-disciplining. 


Meanwhile, the need for self-discipline ought to be stressed. Since 
we are addressing so many listeners who are “carnal” as yet, we 
could adduce a “carnal” illustration from such a pagan thinker as 
Horace: 


Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 


The zest for sports in our own day, and the toils of youthful com- 
petitors for success, can hardly be less than existed in the time of 
St. Paul, who found therein very striking and quite intelligible anal- 
ogies between the athlete and the spiritual ascetic—this latter bor- 
rowing his very title from the olden training for the Greek games. 
The Christian is encouraged by St. Paul to seek the heavenly crown 
that awaits everyone who runs well in the race for it, while the 
earthly athlete must distance all of his competitors for a perishable 
triumph. 

There are, however, many ways of chastizing our bodies without 
the use of scourges or “disciplines,” although the “disciplines” are 
still good means thereunto, as also are watchings and fastings. In 
advising our people to imitate the Saints, we might well quote the 
most popular of modern Saints, Thérése of Lisieux. The Novis- 
sima Verba of the Little Flower are therefore of special value, 
partly because of her popularity, but partly also because her remarks 
on this subject are among the last she uttered and represent her 
mature judgment based on her own experiences in self-discipline. 
In her last illness she was asked by Mother Agnes a question about 
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the use of “mortification under the form of instruments of penance,” 
and replied: “It is necessary to have great moderation in these prac- 
tices, else very easily there will be mingled with them more of nature 
than of grace” (page 103). And again: “In the life of Blessed 
Henry Suso there is a very striking passage with regard to corporal 
penances. He had employed the most frightful penances, which had 
well-nigh ruined his health, when an angel appeared to him and told 
him to stop, adding: ‘You are not to fight any longer as a simple 
soldier; from this moment I shall arm you as a knight.’ And he 
made the Saint understand the superiority of the spiritual conflict 
over the mortifications of the flesh. . . . I have engaged in the war 
against myself in the spiritual domain, by abnegation and little hid- 
den sacrifices. I have found peace and humility in the hidden con- 
flict where nature finds nothing for herself” (pages 104-5). I sup- 
pose that a much higher spirituality, gained by long practice of such 
constant abnegation and little hidden sacrifices, is represented by an- 
other and a still later statement. Mother Agnes reports: “She told 
me how formerly she used to mortify herself at her repast by think- 
ing of things that were repugnant to her. She added: ‘But, later on, 
I found it simpler to offer to God, and thank Him for whatever I 
found to be to my taste’” (page 164). 

“Admirandi sunt sed non imitandi.’”’ It is doubtless permissible 
to extract from the Novissima Verba a final word on “admirable” 
and “imitable’’ for the reason that St. Thérése uses the very word 
“admirable” itself. “I spoke to her,” reports Mother Agnes, “of 
those Saints who, like St. Simeon Stylites, led lives of extraordinary 
penance. She said to me: ‘Ah! without doubt all that is very ad- 
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mirable, but I like those Saints much better, who by their abandon 
to God have triumphed over all disquiet, like St. Cecilia, who allowed 
herself to be married, and who was without fear all the same’ ”’ 
(pages 33-34). Meanwhile, however, St. Thérése had faithfully 
used the “discipline’’ three times a week prescribed by the Carmelite 
Rule. She was not “soft” in her struggle after perfection. 








CATHOLIC EDUCATION: OVERDONE 
AND UNDERDONE 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. M. A. SCHUMACHER 


I. Overdone 

Our parochial school system from its very beginning has been 
maintained and developed with striking sacrifice and commendable 
zeal. No sane Catholic can deny progress and a far-reaching advan- 
tage over attendance at public schools, but many an educator im- 
pelled by a desire for still greater results has asked whether such 
progress is fully commensurate with our tremendous outlay of 
money, labor and sacrifice. In the article to follow this least of edu- 
cators does not wish to be considered as blaming the teaching staffs 
for any fault he might chance to uncover; our teachers have been 
most willing to try any method for improvement, and where they 
have seemingly not made sufficient progress it is only due to the fact 
that no better method was given them. 

The evidences for lack of greater progress are so hackneyed that 
the writer may review them very briefly. Some time ago our 
Catholic periodicals carried articles about “Catholic Leakage” which 
were so disturbing that they left us with a certain sense of futility 
over the efforts of the most elaborate system of Catholic education 
which the Church has ever possessed. While eminent statisticians 
immediately came to the rescue with stories of emigration, still many 
points were never made entirely clear. The fact seemed to remain 
that we were not holding our own, and many wondered whether 
there was perhaps something faulty with the human part of our sys- 
tem. If there is and was progress in countries less favored with 
educational systems, then we Americans had reason to expect, not a 
leakage, but an increase of the most pronounced sort. 

Statistics of prison populations wherein the Catholic portion is 
shown to be equal or predominant according to population, would 
seem to deserve a better explanation than any yet given. It was not 
at all reassuring that a Catholic statistician discovered recently that 
in a certain section the Catholic criminal portion was one per cent 
below their proportion of population, when in almost the same sen- 
tence he informed us that the Jewish percentage fell still lower. How 
interesting if we could have been informed of the percentage of the 
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Protestant denominations, such as the Lutheran, etc.! Very true, 
most of these criminals are not to be classed with any Church, be- 
cause they have not been reared according to the rules of any Church. 
Considering Catholics alone, though, how can we explain that some- 
where in the ancestry of these criminals were parents who did have 
the benefit of our educational system? Such influence should at 
least have been strong enough to give us as favorable a percentage 
as the Jews. The fact is, too, these criminals were surrounded by a 
system which evidently was not cogent enough to send its influence 
to the outskirts of Catholicity. 

Lack of greater progress is also explained as due to the lack of co- 
operation from the home. It is, of course, not to the point that 
zealous pastors give almost a guarantee that attendance at a Catholic 
school will substitute for every other deficiency. Lack of assistance 
from parents is indeed a cause, but we forget that most of those 
same parents were themselves trained in our schools, and, if they are 
derelict in duty now, it is but a proof that our education had not suc- 
ceeded very admirably in their case. 

We took cognizance of this lack of progress very soon and em- 
barked upon a twofold course, aloofness and higher education. If 
Catholics were lost by association with non-Catholics, they must be 
prevented from such contact. If the lower schools could not insure 
the faith of the pupils, then we must provide one higher school after 
another until such insurance is finally accomplished. 

Our system must by its very nature be one of aloofness, but do we 
not strain at extremes in this regard? During the years of instruc- 
tion the boy must associate only with Catholics : he must play basket 
ball only with Catholics; the referee must be a Catholic; the game 
must take place in a Catholic hall. We counsel him to join only 
Catholic societies, social, fraternal, or otherwise; and when as a 
grandpa he finally dies, if he is not buried by a Catholic undertaker, 
grandpa is lost irretrievably. When the finished article appears in 
the business mart, he is very much surprised that non-Catholics do 
not at once give him equal opportunity in business and in politics. 
Can we blame Protestants for bigotry when our whole system pro- 
claims that they are suspected and dangerous? 

The other form of activity which our worry occasioned was the 
construction of ever more and ever higher halls of education, which 
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apparently would have had no limits had not the depression tempo- 
rarily called a halt. Was it not St. Ignatius of Loyola who used to 
say: “Give us the boy and you can have the man?” Now we de- 
mand the boy, the young man, the parent, the grandparent—and still 
the leakage continues. The boy graduates from a parochial school, 
and forgetting our guarantee we throw up our hands in holy horror 
because he will go straight to perdition if he does not go to a Catholic 
high school. Again we recognize inefficient training, for up go the 
hands again and he must go to a Catholic college; and let no bell 
toll if later he fails to enter a Catholic university. No one doubts 
the utility of some high schools, some colleges, and some universities 
which are Catholic not only in name but in fact, but is not the con- 
struction of so many institutions of higher learning an open admis- 
sion that the lower ones have singularly failed of their purpose? 

The good that is accomplished should be balanced in the scales 
against the evils which result. Our aloofness and the concentration 
upon our own schools have caused us absolutely to surrender our 
public schools to the ministers when as Christians and taxpayers 
we have the duty and right to retain a very great interest in them. 
Similarly, with bag and baggage we have decamped from the secular 
universities. We do nothing to assist them in their moral gropings, 
but we bedevil them when they go wrong. Secular schools are now 
Protestant churches, and we are assisting them to build those 
churches. 

That we have forced an estrangement with our non-Catholic 
citizens is a fact so plain as to need no explaining. As said before, 
truth by its nature forces some estrangement from untruth. That is 
unavoidable, but the fact remains: we rebuff Protestants and wonder 
why they feel rebuffed. 

It is infinitely sadder when we reflect that we have forced an 
estrangement from a large portion of our own. While we make 
better Catholics of a few who attend our own high schools, we make 
poorer Catholics of the many who do not attend. What pastor will 
not agree that a high school forces a division in his parish between 
the loyal and the disloyal? No matter how affable he may be, no 
pastor can help but feel and show his displeasure towards those who 
do not heed his command to attend a Catholic high school and, the 
non-goers immediately sensing the situation, they with their fathers, 
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mothers, brothers and sisters feel estranged and hold themselves 
coldly aloof from the shepherd of their souls. Feeling that they are 
rebels, the non-goers will join no parish activity, and it is a poor 
pastor who does not worry about the sheep who no longer listen to 
his voice. The case is not similar to the parochial school situation, 
for the percentage of attendance is much greater there, and it can be 
granted too that, if ever the attendance at high schools attains the 
percentage of the parochial schools, this argument will have lost its 
force. Yet, who will not agree that the expense of our high schools 
is so great as forever to make such a goal impossible of fulfillment? 
It is always more difficult to disregard a majority which does not 
codperate. Yes, we have made some better, but who shall calculate 
the vast number whom we have made worse? 

The expense of constructing and maintaining our elaborate system 
of higher education has sorrowfully bent the back of many a parish. 
Many a pastor will tell you of needed repairs at home which must be 
forgotten because of the insatiable demands for higher schools. 
Would Christ, were He to return today, insist on this vast monetary 
outlay to maintain His religion that was born and reared in poverty? 
Yes, spiritual sacrifices must always be demanded in the maintenance 
of the Faith, but once in a while we should ponder whether we have 
not translated too many of these into Sunday envelopes. 


II. Underdone 

Were we to make full use of our parochial schools we could 
prevent many evils and accomplish more good. We should not turn 
defeatist just because the results have not been exactly up to expec- 
tations, but should try to remedy conditions and make our elemen- 
tary schools as efficient as possible. Such remedies will concern the 
teaching of religion, for that was the prime object of the parochial 
school. We can ask ourselves whether the remedy should be applied 
to the textbook, to the method, or to the arrangement. 

The Textbook.—The alibi is frequently offered that our Cate- 
chisms are ill adapted to their purpose. Any Catechism is good if 
taught properly : the best Catechism is valueless if taught incorrectly. 
In fact, we would be fifty years ahead, had no Catechism at all been 
used, for the text is not even of secondary importance. Any text- 
book is misused when it is given first place, for in such an event the 
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teacher can too easily follow the “drive-your-own-car” method, that 


e is, place the burden upon the pupil of teaching himself, while the 
Tr teacher becomes a kind of supervisor to see that enough answers are 
O memorized every day. Any Catechism should serve merely as an 
L, outline for the teacher, and he teaches the subject correctly only 
e when he fills in with explanations, amplifications, and moral appli- 


e cations. For a teacher to criticize the terminology of any work is to 
$ confess to misuse, for at all times it is sufficient for the teacher to 
s understand the meaning of the terms and to be able to translate them 
? for the pupil. The objection may be rightly raised that no difficult 





t terminology should be contained in those answers which are to be 
e memorized. But not one Catechism in use today labors under such 

difficulty, for not more than an average of two answers per chapter 
n should be given for memory work and such principal answers are in 
\ all textbooks couched in intelligible phrases. For a teacher to offer 
e this excuse, is again a confession that he follows the antiquated 
' system of making the pupils memorize too much. When the author 
y of a Catechism goes beyond such few questions, he finds himself in 
Ng deep theology where, in order to be precise, he must make use of 
terminology which occasionally is a little heavier. Were the author 
to use words which are clear to the pupils, he would have to go into 


the long explanations and circumlocutions which are the duty of the 
teacher to make. The last word in catechetical composition is what 
might be called the Da-Da text, a book for the very lowest grades 
supposedly couched in such simple terms that even a first-grader can 
L understand. No first-grader needs any textbook, and if such is writ- 
ten in the Da-Da tongue, it still devolves upon the teacher to explain 
by adding another Da and making Da-Da-Da explanations. Also, 
where a first-grade pupil has learned his Catechism in Da-Da terms, 
| he must unlearn it when later he enters the grades where Da-Da 
talking is no longer the proper thing. To promote greater efficiency 
there would seem to be no especial need for a revised textbook. The 
Baltimore Catechism—as good as any and better than most textbooks 
—has the advantage that it has come into very wide use, and it 
would mean another twenty years of experimenting before a like na- 
tional extension could be achieved by any other offering. 
The Method.—Here lies our biggest chance for improvement. 
We must prevent tiresome repetition by supplying the teachers with 
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an outline for the eight years of work. Where no such definite plan 
is followed, the Catechism is “gone through” ad nauseam so that the 
very name becomes distasteful. The writer knows of a case—and 
it is not an isolated one—where during eight years the pupils “go 
through” the book seven and one-half times, and can you imagine 
how teacher and pupils in the upper grades are ready to scream when 
the mere word “Catechism” is mentioned? Many diocesan outlines 
fail in being mere skeletons with no suggestions of right procedure; 
they seem to have been got out hastily and with no practical knowl- 
edge of a teacher’s work; any teacher could organize just as good 
a program in half an hour. Others give the skeleton with an im- 
posing list of reference books which no teacher has the time to con- 
sult. Others do offer a few suggestions for procedure in the lower 
grades which amount to a lot of paper cutting, and while such project 
work has its rightful place, it is a mistake to overdo it and thus to 
continue the kindergarten for three years beyond the time. 

It seems we have erred in several ways. Firstly, we have laid too 
great emphasis on the work of the intellect and too little on the work 
of the will; too great emphasis on knowing and too little on doing. 
Secondly, we seem to be taken up too much with erudite classifica- 
tions and a kind of psychoanalysing of the student. Catechism, be- 
ing theology, is difficult enough without adding these useless mysti- 
fications. Thirdly, we have heard too much from theorists who have 
seldom entered a grade school and too little from practical pastors 
who meet the bills and who faithfully each week teach in the grades 
from one to eight. 

An outline to be of real service must also be a kind of half-clothed 
skeleton or synopsis. Our teachers lack theological knowledge and 
cannot be expected to give satisfying explanations of theological 
matter unless we provide it for them. They have not the experience 
which comes from hearing thousands of confessions, and we can- 
not expect them to make telling moral applications unless again we 
provide them. A teacher, therefore, should have a special textbook 
which does indeed follow the outline in the pupils’ book, but wherein 
every answer is followed with a supplementary explanation and 
moral application. Placing everything into one text instead of using 
reference books obviates that dislike which the average person has 
against lugging around two or more volumes. You must serve the 
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teacher with ready-made expositions of such references that require 
but a few minutes’ preparation. Our grade school teachers are more 
willing than most of us, but you must supply them not with refer- 
ences but with the actual material. 

Getting away from the antiquated system of endless memory work 
and supplying the teacher with the material to teach, you begin to 
make a living thing of this most attractive subject in the curriculum ; 
the teacher teaches “viva voce.”’ Is it not a fact that the very finest 
catechetical work is done in the first three grades, and just because 
the pupils, being unable to use a textbook, force the teacher really to 
teach, to explain, to supplement, to moralize? With the fourth 
grade the teaching usually begins to deteriorate, because the “drive- 
your-own-car” method is foisted upon the pupil until it reaches a 
stage of utter listlessness in the final grades. 

Next, in this Outline-Synopsis, you must make a unit of kindred 
subjects like Bible history, liturgy, hagiology, and the study of the 
ecclesiastical year, but the like subjects must be used principally to 
train the will. We do not care for pupils who know the Faith but 
much for pupils who love the Faith. Use the Old Testament to in- 
still fear of God and the New Testament to elicit love for God; the 
lives of the Saints to show how becoming and honorable is virtue; 
the liturgy and study of the ecclesiastical year to promote admiration 
and profound respect for the Church. No grade school teacher has 
received the education where and when and how to supply such sup- 
plementary matter, and no teacher with the best of will can find the 
time to read the volumes which would give her this knowledge. 
Therefore, the information must be fully given in this Outline- 
Synopsis, placing it in the correct month and after the very answer 
which it supplements. It is vastly more important to supply motives 
than knowledge, and yet every Catechism fails in this regard. The 
great motives of the Four Last Things get a short chapter near the 
end of the book, and of all chapters this one always receives the least 
attention from our teachers. Of all means to improve our method, 
this one of supplying motives should be given first place, and were 
it truly followed we would find many a high school wholly unneces- 
sary, for we would produce graduates who wish to live the Faith be- 
cause they love that Faith. Soa true Outline-Synopsis would con- 
tain not only frequent references to the Four Last Things but scores 
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of other motives scattered throughout every single chapter—yes, mo- 
tives and still more motives everywhere. 

Lastly, such an Outline-Synopsis must, to have any extensive use, 
be sufficiently elastic to be accommodated .lso to our smaller 
schools. If Catechism is difficult where a teacher has only one grade, 
it is a task of mountainous proportions for the teacher who must 
handle two or three grades. We have read teachers’ suggestions 
good and bad, but invariably they refer only to the large city schools 
and neglect the small town or country schools from which the brain 
and the brawn of the future are supplied. The Outline-Synopsis can 
lend itself to the cycling and combining which are necessary for small 
schools, only if it is divided into parts of a month; thus, no outline 
which merely supplies an annual program can be of any service to 
the small school. 

Arrangement.—W ould it not offer more apostolic possibilities if 
we could, with this or any other system, so energize the faith of our 
children that we could after due time let them contact with the non- 
Catholic pupils? Is it not tearfully sad that after eight years of 
Catholic education the faith of our children is still considered so 
weak as to be easily swept away by the slightest association with 
anemic Protestantism; that in the mixed marriage it is taken for 
granted the Catholic will weaken before the uninstructed non- 
Catholic; that even after twelve years of grade and high school our 
pupils are still helpless? Indulge with the writer but for a moment 
while he tries to expound a theory. Give the pupils a genuine train- 
ing of the heart for eight years; make them living Catholics and 
good Catholics. Because they have then and only then attained the 
real use of reason, give them just two years more study of the rea- 
sons of their faith. (The extra two years would be helpful also in 
carrying them through that most dangerous formative period.) <A 
little training in dialectics should not be too difficult in this kind of 
Junior High, as there are not more than a half a dozen matters 
about which non-Catholics ask questions, and surely the pupil can 
memorize seven or eight Scriptural texts and seven or eight argu- 
ments. Turn our graduates into missionaries; let them contact with 
Protestantism and try to convert Protestantism. Our missionary 
endeavor in this regard is almost non-existent, for our adult apostles 
with a strange interpretation of “Go and teach” have gone and gone 
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until striking the antipodes they could not go any further. The 
writer does not by any means adhere to the belief that the layman 
must make our conversions, for there is no Scriptural warranty for 
any such assumption; but the layman by his strong faith and edify- 
ing example can prepare the ground for the priest-missioner. While 
we have been too anxious to save every Catholic child, we have en- 
tirely disregarded non-Catholic children. Have we no crumb for 
the Syro-Pheenician? Some must be lost that many may be saved. 
Send them into the public high schools after two years of high 
school, and while you will lose 10,000 (who would probably be lost 
any way), you will save 100,000 who could have been saved in no 
other way. What a militant student body you would get, if you 
made them understand that eventually they were to enter a public 
school for the sole purpose of fighting for their Faith and of bring- 
ing the non-Catholic into the Faith by their word and example! 
Bring the cheer leader right into the class room during these last two 
years and let him lead daily with: “Team! Team! Fight! Fight! 
Fight!” Have we not misinterpreted the purpose of the parochial 
schools in thinking they are here only for self-sanctification, when 
actually they should also train the pupil for apostolic endeavor? Was 
it not thus in the early days of the Church when Catholics and even 
Saints married pagans, but the Catholic faith was so strong that the 
pagan just had to surrender and conversions in such numbers re- 
sulted that we with our greater facilities are ashamed even to think 
of it? Not that we would ever breathe any criticism of existing 
church legislation, for that was made necessary by existing circum- 
stances; the reference is only to the circumstances. In those days 
the pagans said of the Christians: “How they love each other!” 
Today the pagans say of the Christians: “How scared they are!’’ 
It may, of course, be no cogent argument that such an arrangement 
of an extra two years would cut our high school expenses in two. 
It would be still more ideal could we from the seventh grade to the 
end of this second year high school supply our boys with male 
teachers. Our present system is in many dioceses producing voca- 
tions in such numbers that the only excuse would seem some arrange- 
ment like the above whereby the young levites would find employ- 
ment as teachers. Let us come to grips with Protestantism. 

Next, let the pastor get back on the high school board, look to 
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Catholic interests, and even give an occasional baccalaureate. And 
as our high school graduates enter universities, let provision be 
made for their faith, but still more important let our Catholics seek a 
place on such boards and our educators on such teaching staffs. If 
we wish them to cease teaching godlessness, we must get acquainted 
with them, fraternize and teach with them, and finally correct them. 
Is it an impossible dream that, with our preponderance in religious 
numbers, we could make our influence so felt as to purge the uni- 
versities of paganism and even institute our own Scholastic system 
of philosophy? Go on with the dream yourself and see what a fruit- 
ful field of prospective converts we would be preparing. Next, 
dream of the better understanding with our non-Catholic brethren 
in the high schools and the universities, and envisage the thousands 
of opportunities which would come to our graduates. 

We teach the Sacraments, but actually we do not believe in them. 
If we sincerely believed in the effects of Baptism, we would have to 
proclaim that a child of God will conquer when it comes into con- 
tact with a child of the devil; that a partaker of the divine nature is 
vastly superior to one who is not such a participant. If we believed 
in the Holy Eucharist, we would have to profess that a communicant 
is so filled with grace that on contact a Protestant must give way 
before him. If we believed in Confirmation, that it really makes a 
soldier of our Catholic, we would have no fear to send him into the 
fray against the untrained. Now we make a confirmed soldier of 
him with solemn ceremony, and then throw up our hands at the very 
thought of the soldier enlisting in the battle. Though clothed with 
the armor of God, we keep our soldier in the hothouse, and even 
draw the shade lest the mighty warrior get a little bit tanned. How 
shall we ever convert Protestants, if we may not contact with them? 
How shall we prove to Protestants that we are the “good tree,” if 
we may never display our fruit before them? Why all this eloquent 
preaching that the laity must also “Go and teach,” when we fear to 
let them “go’’? Surely with the help of the Sacraments they will be 
able to give a fair account of themselves. Otherwise, what means 
all this talk of Catholic Action? 

In résumé, the writer offers the following suggestions : 

(1) Improve the method of teaching religion in our grade schools 
by making it a training of the heart; 
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(2) Continue the training in a kind of Junior High which shall 
stop at the end of the sophomore year ; 


(3) With the exception of those who need still higher Catholic 
schools for special vocations, let the Juniors enter the secular schools ; 


(4) Regain our rightful place on secular school boards and teach- 
ing staffs ; 


(5) Place some trust in the efficacy of the Sacraments; 


(6) Conclude finally—some must be lost that many may be saved. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bepe JarreTT, O.P. 


IV. The Cultivation of Spirituality 
“And I being lifted up will gather all men to Myself.” 

One of the ways in which pride apes the fashion of humility is 
when a priest says: “It is all very well for you to talk religion and 
the beauty of suffering, but I can’t say that this means very much to 
me. Perhaps it is my fault, but all I know is that there is nothing 
spiritual in me at all. I would very much like to have a love of the 
supernatural—prayer, Mass, Office, and the rest. I would be de- 
lighted if these things really pleased me. But frankly they don’t.” 
Such a priest will add: “I just don’t happen to be spiritually minded. 
I find I am a very ordinary person, without any spiritual sense.” If 
a priest has ever said this to you, you will have judged at once that 
his idea of the spiritual life had somehow worked loose and become 
distorted, and that he had forgotten what we mean (and what he 
once meant) by religion, or the sense of the supernatural, or an un- 
derstanding of or love of the spiritual life. 

After all, if it were really true that there was one single person, 
lay or cleric, who had nothing in common between himself and God, 
all our religion would be mistaken, false, wrong. Our Lord came 
to teach the very opposite, namely, that He had a message for all: “I 
being lifted up will gather all men.” On the contrary, then, Our 
Lord maintained that the whole world was made for God, that the 
supernatural desire for Him, the hunger for Him, was implanted in 
man from his creation because he was a creature of God and elevated 
to the order of grace. It is not a question as to which people here or 
there were intended for God, were meant to pray, could be enlight- 
ened and inspired by religion; but it is everyone: “He enlighteneth 
every one who cometh into the world.” 

What is our religion? What does it suppose? It supposes the 
commonest elements in the nature of man. All that it requires from 
man is, I suppose, first a capacity to realize something you have never 
seen. Anyone who is interested in a book has that capacity; any 
one who listens to a story, any child, has that quality. It is human, 
it is universal, the capacity to realize something you have never seen. 
When we are touched by a novel we are reading or disturbed by some 
one’s loss or distress, we are using our imagination. That means 
that we are realizing something we have never seen. Secondly, we 
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would say that another of the needs of humanity, if religion is to 
be grafted on to it, is that we should be able to respond to love, to 
answer love by love. We cannot always respond to other people’s 
affection. There are some who are fond of us, and by some irony of 
our nature, some tragedy, they merely weary us. Some people too 
for whom we feel affection and love are not in the least interested 
in us. But love can still awaken love. Thirdly, what we need is a 
sense of guilt when we have done something that we should not have 
done, something that impresses us as wrong. 

Our Blessed Lord did not come to destroy but to build up again 
human nature; He came to join mankind to God who had fashioned 
it. Our Lord therefore dealt with all men because He dealt with 
man, and with the simplest elements in man; just as He used the 
simplest elements of bread and wine for His commemorative 
Eucharist. Imagination then was the first need, something common, 
universal, the power to imagine what you have not seen. Then love 
answering love; and last a capacity for remorse. Is there any priest 
—indeed, any man, woman, or child—that has not these rooted in 
his being? No one can be without them. These, however, are 
all that are needed in order that grace may have a nature on which 
to be grafted, a new creature, a gift of God. With these every one 
has all he needs in order to be stirred into religion by God’s grace. 

“Behold I stand at the door and knock,” He says. “If any man 
open to Me....” How wide the invitation! Any man—not St. 
Bernard only, or St. Augustine or St. Dominic, but any man. “TI 
stand and knock.” At all doors comes He knocking. All will find 
Him at their door. The Incarnation has made this true. This 
brought God into the story of mankind in a more intimate way than 
before by making Him visible to them. From that moment religion 
became an easier thing. Not immediately for us or in our age, but 
once God trod the earth. We are asked, therefore, to remember that 
He came and walked the same world as the one we know; we are 
asked to use our imagination, to believe the story of this dwelling of 
His amongst us, the drama of the cross, the triumph of His rising 
from the grave, the manifold benefits that came to us this way. We 
are asked also to return the love He gave by love and by our sense of 
sinfulness to acknowledge sin to be the experience of our nature—not 
difficult to those who are honest with themselves and not afraid to 
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face the truth. Out of these simple elements of our nature religion 
can be moulded. Out of them too will come a hunger for religion, 
even though we cannot feel its emotion. 

It is one of the strange arguments of our time that men should 
says to us and that we should at last say to ourselves, that Christ is 
not easy of access to us, since He did no evil, could not sin. What 
use, men say to us, is this Figure who had so little in common with 
mankind? What contact have we with Him who did no ill, so that 
in Him was found no guile? He was perfect. He was peerless. It 
was His very challenge to His enemies that no one of them could 
convict Him of sin. But since He was like that, how can we go to 
Him? Weare drawn to St. Paul, who tells us that of all sinners he 
is the chief, who tells us too of the war in his members, whose 
flesh was buffeted by Satan’s angel. Yes, but St. Paul was drawn by 
Christ. Though Our Lord was sinless, He was not feeble. He was 
perfect man; indeed, perfect, but a man. It is true that He never 
sinned, but all the qualities of humanity we have ever dreamed of 
were in Him. All that our youth or boyhood ever reverenced was 
His. All that we ever hoped to be, all that our dreams longed for in 
life, all our ideals are in Him fulfilled. All strength, all tenderness, 
all majesty, all purity, all compassion—everything is in Him. He 
was man, exceptional only in that He was utterly man, perfect man, 
in that He gathered together all the ideals of manhood. It was not 
that He had not our nature but that He had it to perfection. That 
is what His sinlessness means. It is nothing to be afraid of. People 
tell us that they are terrified of good people. No, they are not; they 
are terrified of “goody-goody” people. Good people are merciful, 
compassionate, understanding. That is what goodness implies. If 
we knew God, we should never be terrified of Him. How could we 
be scared of God, with His marvellous tenderness, with His depth of 
understanding, God our Father? If we knew Him, we should never 
be scared of Him. If we knew Him, we should love Him perfectly ; 
perfect love casts out fear. The Saints see His beauty unveiled and 
love Him without fear. Goodness is not repellent. Hardness is re- 
pellent. But no one could look at Christ and think Him hard. Com- 
passion, tenderness, mercy, these He had; no character in history 
is so tender, so compassionate as He.~ In all imaginative literature, 
there is none that can compare with Him, none His equal in this. 
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Imagination? We have it. Love answering love? Where shall 
we find any one to love us as He loves us? We are fonder of people 
than they are of us sometimes. We are not quite sure that they 
really love us as we love them. In His case we can be most sure 
that His love for us is greater than our love for Him. Can we be 
perfectly sure? Perfectly. His is the widest gesture of a life laid 
down for us because He loved us. Imagination then and love 
answering love is ours. And remorse, the sense of guilt? None of 
us would say we have never had that. We would not dare. “I being 
lifted up will gather all men to Myself.” Note “all men” and “lifted 
up”! God knows that He was lifted up. All the ages that have 
passed since His day, have passed beneath the shadow where He 
hangs against the sky-line. All have passed beneath the shadow of 
the Cross. When He hung there, every kind of man stood about 
Him, gathered to Him lifted up. Youth hung on either side of the 
cross. One whose life had been misspent hung there and recognized 
divinity: “Lord, remember me when Thou shalt come into Thy 
kingdom.” A robber, yet he recognized a King. Beneath the cross 
was youth that had never faltered, the virgin Apostle whom Jesus 
loved. A woman rescued from the streets was there, broken-hearted 
at her loss. She, though she had been a sinner, also loved the 
Saviour of mankind. Nicodemus who faltered in faith and wavered, 
who had once come to Him by night, frightened lest any one should 
see him going and yet who in his heart believed this Man to be a 
great teacher of truth—Nicodemus was there too. In him was 
gathered learning to the lifted Saviour, that it also should be sanc- 
tified. Witness too was borne by a rich trader, Joseph of Arimathea, 
whose life had been devoted to the pursuit of gold. All of us in 
them were gathered to the cross. All of us, all the world has fol- 
lowed Him, many millions have tried to model their lives on His. 
Millions have come to the Father through Him, as He said they 
would : “I being lifted up will gather all men to Myself.” 

If we honestly mean that we have lost our sense of religion, if we 
mean that prayer has very little attraction for us, then it is clear that 
we have forgotten what this business of religion is for, what it 
stands for. That it means nothing to us, that we live so close to Him 
yet gather so little from Him and so rarely give ourselves to private 
prayer, that we hardly know what it is to pray—this can have only 
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one explanation, namely, that we have never stopped to look at Him 
or thought about Him or read His life as it is written by those who 
knew Him. That is all it means. He can still affect our lives, His 
words can still move us, His example and teaching inspire us; but 
our spiritual life will be of value to us only if we take trouble over it. 
If we let everything spiritual go from us, and then say that it means 
nothing to us, we are merely being dishonest with ourselves and pre- 
tending that something has happened to us instead of recognizing the 
fact that we have brought it on ourselves and that what we have 
done we can undo. In us is a rich capacity for God. If we but go 
to Him, we shall find our every power coming to its fulfillment, 
everything we have will reach its proper end. The spiritual power 
like every other power, if not used, is more difficult to set going. 
Like a car left alone in cold weather, it gets frozen. Then time is 
required before it can be heated and start up again. A man can 
easily become like that in his spiritual life. The oftener that we 
pray, the easier is it to pray; the less often, the less meaning will it 
have for us. But always there is in us something to which Our Lord 
must make appeal. He will awake in us faith and hope and love. 
What else is religion than these three? Lifted, He will gather us 
to Him. May that prophecy of His be fulfilled in us! 

If we be young in the priesthood, may He gather from us our 
eager youth, not the stale end of life but its fullness, life at its very 
best. Sometimes priests will say: “When I am old, then will I de- 
vote myself to the spiritual life.” Pitiful that we should promise 
God only what we shall have when we are old! Now, when we have 
something worth His acceptance (as far as anything here can be, for 
what have we that is worth offering to Infinite Power?), let us give 
it and not wait till it all is spent. Would that be love? 

May He grant that we who are middle-aged shall have our old 
ideals re-awakened, the ideals we have forgotten in the middle years! 
These are the years of listlessness or ambition—the hardest years. 

In age may He gather us to Him when the shadows lengthen and 
the powers of soul and body seem to grow dull, when others bear 
with us only because of their patience and not because of our deserts! 
May His prophecy be fulfilled in us that we be gathered to Him in 
life and beyond life, gathered to the infinite vision of His unclouded 
beauty that comes at the world’s end! 


























JERRY 
(Concluded ) 


By Tuomas B. Cuetwoonp, S.J. 


Father Jerry was ninety-one years old when he died, ninety-one 
years and seven days. And he had been ordained a priest sixty-seven 
years. He had never suffered a day’s illness in his life. Dr. Trainor 
who attended him said he had never seen such a perfectly balanced 
vitality. 

“He reminded me of the famous ‘one-hoss shay’ that wore down 
so evenly.” 

“So his has been a life singularly without suffering?” someone 
asked the good medical man. 

“Singularly so,” he answered. “In fact, I am rather surprised 
that with his perfect health he didn’t make more of what we call ‘a 
fight.’ We don’t know exactly why it is, but people who have been 
in good health usually put up a fierce struggle before they die. He 
didn’t have the least semblance of a struggle. He was like a man 
backing away over a cliff, step by step, gently and noting each step. 
‘I can’t see it now,’ he said, ‘give it to my hand so that I can feel 
it, please.’ He was referring to the figure of the Saviour on the 
Cross which someone was holding before him. The next thing he 
said was that he was finding it harder and harder to answer the 
prayers, but that they should keep on saying them for he could hear 
them. Then he said distinctly ‘Doctor’ and I bent over him with a 
sedative ready in my hand. He did not want that. He said: ‘Don’t 
forget to give that picture with my blessing to Ethel, and say she 
must not think she has to be a nun. She can—’ I could not catch 
the rest, and when I went on trying to catch what he was saying I 
presently discovered that he was whispering fainter and fainter the 
answers to the prayers that they were saying for the fifth time now. 
Ethel is the child of my cook’s sister. It was half an hour later 
when his heart stopped, and the last sign of life that he gave was a 
most peculiar motion with the cross in his hand, waving it feebly 
about. They suggested that he was giving a blessing. I said: ‘O 
yes—to all present here.’ But someone corrected me saying: ‘No; 
to everyone left on the earth.’ ” 

The second witness of Father Jerry’s death who left an account 
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about it was a saintly old servant of the big seminary, named Brother 
Peter. He was a man of the utmost simplicity. They used to say 
that he’d ask Gabriel for a feather from his wing to keep in his 
prayer-book. He certainly kept the aged patient busy with his 
questions. 

“Tt was the night before he died. I was up wid him. 

“ ‘Father, are ye glad to go?’ I asked him. 

“*T am glad,’ he replied ; ‘because He [I knew who he meant] told 
me plainly it is time now to come.’ 

“But isn’t it glorious to think of so soon seeing the face of 
Christ?’ I asked him. 

“ *Ah,’ he said with a long sigh, ‘but we have the whole of eternity 
for that.’ 

“Then he pressed my hand, me, poor old brother Peter; and the 
light in those two eyes of his will warm the soul of me till the day 
I go. 

“ ‘Brother Peter,’ he poured out at me, ‘how I have prayed Him to 
let me live to show His face to one more soul, and to one more, and 
then just one more. And He nodded so often, but now He has 
shaken His head.’ 

“There came never another word out from him except the whis- 
pered answers to the prayers I said for him. O yes, he did say once 
something about giving John the shoes with his blessing. He said: 
‘Tell him we must meet again.’ John works in the laundry. He’s a 
Chinaman. I don’t know what religion he is.” 

The only other witness who left a record was a fellow-priest, a 
man of ripe years who had been one of the dying man’s pupils years 
before. He was a very thoughtful man, a fairly distinguished 
writer on ascetical subjects. He loved his old preceptor, but he was 
also anxious to gather matter for record from this remarkable man 
whom high and low venerated asa saint. This is his deposition : 

“His was a most beautiful life, as we all know. But at the same 
time there was an element of the unconventional about it, if I may so 
express myself. There was never any apparent reaction to the ten- 
sion and hardship of a life of prayer and mortification. He never 
seemed to take the least care of himself, was the most casual and 
light eater, and as for sleep he hardly seemed to indulge in it at all. 
But in spite of all this he was always, to the great age that he 
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touched, fairly fleshed, high-colored and of the most immutably 
buoyant disposition. Of course, the main reason for this was his 
health, which Dr. Trainor declares was the most perfect his expe- 
rience has ever witnessed. As I wanted to investigate in the interest 
of the edification of the faithful, I asked him point-blank whether 
the possession of perfect health throughout his life had not been a 
kind of cross for one who we all knew desired above everything to 
imitate the sufferings of his Lord and Master. It was the morning 
before he died that I asked him this. He was sitting up in his big 
easy chair sewing on little leather balls. They were meant for some 
kind of a game that his middle-sized boys play. They knock them 
up against a wall with their hands. He told me all this when I 
asked him. Before he replied to my question about the suffering, I 
had to repeat it. He said: ‘Yes, I’ve always had perfect health. No 
question about it.’ 

“T had to insist about my difficulty. ‘How,’ I said, ‘could a man 
imitate Christ Our Lord with a body that never suffered ?’ 

“He answered in a dreamy sort of way, smiling, that Christ 
never had a day of sickness in His whole life. 

“*Ves,’ I replied, a little annoyed at what looked like a rebuff, 
‘but He had unfailing and constant agony of mind.’ 

“Then he answered me, smiling in the same way: “The mind can 
suffer much more agony if the body has no illness to distract it.’ 

“ “And have you then had agony of mind?’ 

“T remember how sweetly he smiled when I asked it. There was 
not the least bit of condescension or superciliousness in the smile. 
It was, as far as I can analyze it, rather the smile that follows a 
question one is hopelessly unable to answer. He was silent for a 
long time, sewing on the leather ball that he held in his hand. His 
brow worked more and more deeply until I began to suspect that he 
was wrestling to weariness with my question, and I leaned forward 
to beg him to have no more concern about it when he forestalled my 
words by the question very clearly asked: 

“*Do you know what was the greatest of the sufferings of Christ 
when He was on this earth?’ 

“T replied a little confusedly that it was a hard question to answer 
in a few words. Then he answered with a rather unusual firmness 
which did not, however, carry his voice out of the gentle register 
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which we all loved and admired so much. These were his words: 

“ “The greatest suffering that Christ had on earth was looking into 
the faces of men.’ 

“He did not offer to explain or soften the statement. It was such 
a strange utterance that it left me almost breathless for a moment. 
Then I ventured to protest that there was so much that was beautiful 
and consoling in the faces of men. 

“ *Yes,’ he answered, and it was then I began to notice what I 
thought was an expression of exquisite pain in his face; ‘that is what 
makes the sight an agony above all other agonies; the divine beauty 
of the face of man turned away from the face of God and intent 
upon the things He has forbidden.’ 

“ *T think I see what you mean,’ I answered. ‘Christ contemplated 
the waywardness of the human heart. It must truly have been a 
pain to Him. But He surely never ceased to love that heart. He 
kept on loving it more and more.’ 

“More and more,’ the sick man echoed my very words. Then 
he added: ‘That made His agony more and more.’ 

“*But He never failed to see the face of His Father,’ I replied, 
for I thought the picture he painted required some relieving. ‘That 
is the soundest theology, that Christ saw the face of His Father all 
through His life and passion.’ 

“He answered again very slowly: ‘That made His agony on earth 
greater.’ 

“ “How?” I asked, for I was really puzzled. 

“*To see the beauty of the Face at which men will not look— 
what could be so cruel an agony as that?” 

“All this made me reflect for a time without another word. This 
man to whom I was talking had been so cheerful, so almost friv- 
olously childish in the life that he had showed to men, it was some- 
what—shall I say >—shocking to see him make so cruel a picture of 
the spectacle of human life. 

“Finally I spoke again. My reflections had made me realize that 
all this was an answer to my original question as to whether he had 
known suffering in his life. 

“ ‘Father Jerry,’ I said at length, ‘it is clear that you are appalled, 
as we all are, by the ever-tormenting mystery of the presence of evil 
in the world. Why, we ask ourselves, did God make a world which 
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seems in our reckoning to be the veriest failure? He could have 
made so many better worlds, so many more grateful worlds, so many 
holier—why didn’t He? It is a great, a tormenting mystery.’ 

“Almost before I had the last word out of my mouth he had me 
by the arm. His grasp was surprisingly firm. It frightened me and 
made me rigidly attentive. We knew that he was near to death and 
that the things of the next world were intimately plain to him. He 
trembled with every word that he spoke. He was undoubtedly put- 
ting all the strength of his body into them. 

“*The mystery of evil in the world does not cease to be a mystery 
when you see Christ; but it ceases to be a tormenting mystery. We 
don’t want it solved. We don’t want it otherwise. For then Christ 
would be different. Could anyone wish for a different Christ? Why 
have we such a God, such a Christ? Why? O,no. Look at Him! 
Here He is.’ 

“T could not elicit another word from him. He fell into a kind of 
holy reverie in which he kept repeating prayers that I could only 
partly catch. I was called away on important business and was 
absent the next morning when he died. I am told that he did not 
make any further revelations, and so I think I can regard these as the 
most extensive that he made to anyone.” 

So this was all that was known of Father Jerry. Someone said 
very beautifully that his life work was written in so many hearts of 
young and old and high and low that it would take a choir of Angels 
a long time to record it all. 








DE CATECHIZANDIS PARVULIS 


By F. H. DRINKWATER 


IV. About Teaching Methods 

“Pedagogics,” “child psychology” and “‘catechetical methods”— 
must we all become experts in these rather fearsome-sounding 
sciences, before we dare to feed the lambs of our own particular 
little flock? Not at all. Certainly, it would do no priest any harm 
to read through a standard textbook on method, such as Nunn’s 
“Education: its Data and First Principles,” or perhaps Sturt and 
Oakden’s two books, “Modern Psychology and Education” and 
“Matter and Method in Education.”” But the amount to be learned 
from books is limited. 

And as for psychology, it’s all very well to be sure, but—well, is it 
really a science in the full sense of the word? More and more an 
observant mind is driven to the conclusion that psychological insight 
—the ability to put oneself mentally in the place of others, to under- 
stand how they feel—is just a gift which cannot really be com- 
municated. Some even quite ignorant people may have it; some, 
even some great minds, have not. Look at Mr. Hilaire Belloc, for 
instance. Is there any modern writer to whom you and I owe so 
much? Towering ability in many departments, marvellous gifts of 
expression, genius undoubtedly, and yet (it seems to me, speaking 
from knowledge of his writings alone) not a sign of this useful trick 
of psychological insight. 

If I am right, those of us who are non-psychological by nature 
will not do much good by studying psychology. Wisdom for such 
lies rather in trying to deduce psychological truths for oneself by a 
process of trial and error; observing what seems to work (in teach- 
ing methods, for instance) and what doesn’t work. So don’t let’s 
bother too much about pedagogics (was there ever such a hideous 
word!). 

As for children, there are certainly a few indispensable notions 
about them that a catechist must acquire. They are simple matters 
of recollection of one’s own childhood and of common sense and 
common observation, but that is no reason why every young priest 
should have to find them out by his own efforts, so I will try to set 
down here what seems to be the needful minimum. 

First of all, then, there is general agreement that for practical pur- 
poses it is useful to think of children (meaning children of school 
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age) in three main grades or divisions—stages they all pass through. 
In England at present we name these three stages Infants, Juniors 
and Seniors. Children pass through these stages roughly at the same 
age. Only very roughly of course, with lengthy transition periods 
in any particular child. Also there may be some variation in the 
age in various countries. But still the three stages are a fact, and 
the catechist should be fully aware of them. 

With the Infants (say about five to eight years old) reason is only 
dawning; their strong point is imagination and make-believe; they 
need plenty of pictures (actual and mental) and bodily activities of 
an individualist kind. First Communion belongs to this stage. 

The Juniors (from eight to eleven, let us say) are pretty good at 
reasoning, but they think in the concrete; abstract ideas are no use 
to them. They are full of inexhaustible bodily activity that must be 
allowed for ; they need pictures and actions, and the best nourishment 
for their mind is the narration of stories. 

The Seniors (from eleven to fourteen or fifteen) begin to be 
capable of abstract ideas and critical judgment, and we may regard 
them for practical purposes as equal to grown-ups in intelligence, if 
we remember that their intelligence has no experience yet to work 
on. Their needs still include narrative, pictures, and activity (but 
now full group-activity, team-work) ; and they should now be ready 
for formal lecture-lessons and even for the beginning of note-taking 
and of individual work amongst books. 

I think it is undeniable that for a generation or two these stages 
in children’s growth have not been sufficiently recognized in schools. 
Littlest children and big children, they were all taught in much the 
same way, with verbal memorizing very prominent all through. 
People just thought of “children” in globo, and treated them accord- 
ingly, aiming at a sort of imaginary child of an average age—nine 
or ten perhaps. The grading of classes can doubtless be overdone, 
and may become a hindrance to real education; but this division into 
three stages is no passing fad, but permanent achievement. England, 
I suppose, can claim much of the credit for it; especially the English 
Infant School, with its Froebelian inspiration, on the one hand, and 
of course Baden-Powell on the other. Anyhow, there it is for all of 
us to use and profit by. 

So much for the Three Successive Stages of school life; and now 
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if I mention the Three Practical Procedures to be perpetually borne 
in mind, I shall have said pretty well all I know on the subject of 
teaching practice. 

The Three Practical Procedures apply to all instructing but espe- 
cially to the instruction of children. The first is Narrative. Teach 
by stories as much as possible. Don’t merely use stories as extras, 
illustrations, “examples” ; make them the chief thing, and make them 
convey what you want to teach. Especially tell Our Lord’s life as 
well as you can, and let the teachings of the Church come in as part 
of it. 

The second is Appeal to the Eye. Make the most of whatever 
there is in church or school to look at—statues, shrines, decorations 
for feasts, and so on. Use pictures often—fresh pictures, colored 
pictures. Use pictorial language. Write things on the blackboard. 
Eye and ear combined are far more than twice as effective as either 
alone. 

The third is Activity of the Children. Let them “learn by doing”’ 
whenever you can. The activity of the body helps the mind and 
memory. Too much sitting still in schools is bad for the mind as 
well as for the unhardened bones. Something is needed for the 
hands to do, some excuse for moving about, something to sing, some 
little ceremony to practise, some little play to get up; anything of 
this sort is worth while. 

So much on teaching methods, then. But my last word would be 
that, if you really want to teach some children something, the thing 
is to forget all about what other people do, but just take a good look 
at the children and go straight for your objective in the most natural 
and business-like way. We spend a lot of time discussing this way 
and that way, but sometimes the most obvious way is the best. 

Look at St. Francis Xavier, for instance. At the last clergy re- 
treat I had leisure to look into two volumes of his Life and Letters. 
What an apostle! He must surely be the Patron Saint of all holy 
souls who want to get a move on. And what a tragedy, St. Ignatius 
must often have thought, that Xavier could never be properly backed 
up! And what a lot of mistakes he must have made! And how 
much more profitable such servants are, I thought, than people like 
me who never make mistakes (well, hardly ever) and never get a 
move on! Such reflections, dear reverend fathers, so eminently 
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suitable for a clergy retreat, led me to copy out a brief passage or 
two from the early biographer. 

See the Saint at Goa, the great city full of nominal Catholics, 
pagans and Mohammedans, starting out to do what he can: “He, 
being a man of grave years and authority, went up and down the 
highways and streets with a little bell in his hand (so far was he 
from thinking anything disgraceful to him that might be grateful to 
God and profitable for man’s salvation) to call the children and ser- 
vants together to Christian doctrine, at the corners of the street and 
crossways, sometimes stirring up the inhabitants to piety with these 
or suchlike words: ‘Faithful Christians, for the love you bear to 
Christ, send your children and servants to Christian Doctrine.’ 
Which new invention made infinite numbers of children and slaves 
and others to run flocking unto him from all places; all whom, he 
himself marching before, he would lead into our Blessed Lady’s 
Church, singing aloud the Catechism unto them, and teaching them 
the same.”’ By the “Catechism” is meant the doctrinal hymns which 
the Saint composed and set to music. He took a great deal of 
trouble over this; ¢.g., in Comorin, he spent four months translating 
it into Malabar. “All that he sang he would explicate largely and 
clearly according to the capacity of his auditors. . . . For this prac- 
tice so spread itself abroad both in Goa and in other places, that 
everywhere in the schools, highways, streets, houses, fields and ships, 
there were, instead of vain and idle songs, sung and heard the prin- 
ciples of Christian faith with great delight.” 

He followed the same plan everywhere, in the Moluccas, in 
Ambryna, at Cape Comorin: “His prayers and teaching sank into 
their hearts as if they had been taught them by the Apostles them- 
selves; and his Catechism was taught all over India, the children 
singing it as they went to and came from school; and in the streets 
at night the slaves and boys and girls as they passed about were 
heard to sing no other songs than his.” 

And here is St. Francis himself writing from India to the Society 
at Rome, about his work around the pearl-fishers of Comorin, who 
were already Christians but without instruction: “These children, I 
trust heartily, by the grace of God, will be much better than their 
fathers. They show an ardent love for the divine law and an ex- 
traordinary zeal for learning our holy religion and imparting it to 
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others. Their hatred for idolatry is marvellous. They get into 
feuds with the heathen about it, and whenever their own parents 
practise it they reproach them and come off to tell me at once. 
Whenever I hear of any act of idolatrous worship, I go to the place 
with a large band of children, who very soon load the devil with 
more of insult and abuse than he has lately received honor and wor- 
ship from their parents, relations and acquaintances. The children 
run at the idols, upset them, dash them down, kick them about, and 
in short heap on them every possible outrage.’’ Rather like the 
League of the Godless Young, with objectives reversed! 

Requests for him to come and pray with the sick grew so numer- 
ous that he could not fulfill them all himself, so “I sent round chil- 
dren whom I could trust in my place. They went to the sick per- 
sons, assembled their families and neighbors, recited the Creed 
with them and encouraged the sufferers. . . . I have also charged 
these children to teach the rudiments of Christian doctrine to the 
ignorant in private houses, in the streets and the crossways.”’ 

By the way, a rather long explanation of the Creed is still extant, 
composed by Xavier for the people of the Moluccas. He starts with 
the Creation (specially noting that Adam was given only one wife) 
and describes the Fall of Man before coming to the Incarnation. 
Then “after the article on Our Lord’s birth,” says Fr. Coleridge, 
“a tolerably full account of His life is given as an introduction to the 
Passion.” Our Lord’s descent gives occasion to speak of Limbo, 
Purgatory and Hell; the Trinity is explained with the article on 
the Holy Ghost, and connected with the sign of the cross; the Sac- 
raments come under Communion of Saints and Remission of Sins. 

It will be seen that St. Francis Xavier had nothing to learn about 
the Three Practical Procedures. Of his manner of instructing an- 
other biographer says: “Everything that he did delighted those who 
listened and watched. If he raised his eyes to heaven, he raised souls 
there too. Making the sign of the cross, he spoke aloud so devoutly 
that everyone, especially the children, imitated him. He taught them 
hymns which were a summary of doctrines and so fixed them in their 
minds. Then with arms outspread or lifted skywards, he intoned a 
kind of litany whose every verse briefly enshrined some teaching of 
the Church. So the answers, sung after each, became an act of 
faith.” 














THE PASTOR AND THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


By Witiiam ScHaerers, Litt.M. 


I 

During the fourth week in June a group of seventy Catholic edi- 
tors, priests and laymen, met at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, to attend 
the annual national convention of the Catholic Press Association of 
America. The editors present represented Catholic publications 
from all over the United States, and had come to take stock of the 
situation, to exchange ideas and to propose and act upon measures 
conducive to the further welfare of our Catholic Press. 

Readers who are aware of the many difficulties which within the 
past year have pestered the life of the average Catholic publication, 
need not be told that the convention delegates were a group of sober- 
minded, care-worn men. Like so many other businesses, theirs was 
a financially sick business. They had struggled to keep the Catholic 
Press going through the most difficult year in the history of Catholic 
journalism. The struggle was trying and painful enough to have 
dismayed every Catholic editor in the country, and every delegate at 
the convention knew the futility of attempting to enliven the ses- 
sions by the usual behavior that characterized conventions held dur- 
ing the boom period. No misleading optimism, no false stimulants, 
were indulged in. The delegates were in no mood to discuss the 
future welfare of the Catholic Press in wishy-washy words and to 
revel in resolutions that could mean nothing. The situation was 
gone over in a healthy way, and the plain facts were stated. 


I 
One of the appalling facts which pains the Catholic editorial 
brain like a burning coal is this: the Catholic mind has become secu- 
larized. That is to say, the “reading interest’ of the average 
Catholic is worldly, almost exclusively so. In other words, a Catholic 
newspaper does not interest the average Catholic. And this explains 
much. It explains, for instance, why many a diocesan newspaper 
feels like an orphan—lucky indeed if it is welcomed in twenty-five 
per cent of its legitimate homes. It explains why so many Catholics 
declare: “There is nothing in a Catholic newspaper.” It explains 
why virtually every editor of a Catholic publication must, if chal- 
lenged by parties who have the right to know, shamefully confess 
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that the circulation of his publication is not nearly so large as it 
should be, and could be. 

The secularized Catholic mind has made the task of building up 
the circulation of our Catholic publications a difficult undertaking. 
The total circulation of the combined 314 Catholic publications in 
the United States is set at 7,500,000—or only a little better than 
one-third of our total Catholic population. The circulation ought to 
be twenty millions at least. In Protestant Switzerland 250,000 
Catholic families support 60 Catholic publications, in which are in- 
cluded 19 dailies. On that basis, the 5,000,000 Catholic families in 
the United States could support 1,200 Catholic publications or more: 
they could support the existing 314 Catholicc publications with ease, 
giving all of them a circulation really worth while. The secular 
press in our country boasts a total circulaion of 300,000,000! 

The securalized Catholic mind has no desire to read news of the 
Catholic world. The publication of an Encyclical is almost useless : 
“The secularized mind finds no interest in the words of the Holy 
Father on any subject.’ A story describing the progress of a Mon- 
astic Order, or the life of a Saint recently canonized, or statistics 
on vocations, etc., are passed up with the explanation: “This article 
is uninteresting.” But the inauguration speech of an incoming 
President, the story of the growth of the Ford Motor Company, or 
the life of a movie star, or statistics on crime and baseball, are read 
with consuming interest. For a long time the editors of Catholic 
publications—God help them!—have been publishing the sort of 
news which ought to interest every Catholic reader, but the masses 
of Catholic readers—God forgive them!—reject the copy and turn 
to their secular papers and magazines which ballyhoo crime, 
divorce, scandal, and the sex question with a gusto and audacity that 
are positively shocking. The Catholic editor who prints a clean, 
wholesome page is looked upon as a sanctimonious crank, whereas 
the editor of a page that breathes the sinful spirit of the world 
is regarded as a bright, up-to-the-minute business man—one who 


knows “the science of the newspaper game.” 


Ii 
Pastors know very well that the work of saving souls is no sine- 
cure. Their efforts also are all too frequently ineffective because 
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of the worldly spirit which prevails among the people. They preach 
to secularized minds, and actually worry because these minds are 
so unreceptive to the Word of God. What good pastor has not 
shed a secret tear because so many of his people appear to be in 
league with the world that boasts : “Religion is on the run. Religion 
is a fossilized relic of an ancient past”? Who has not heard the 
criticism : “Father Smith is such a poor preacher. His sermons are 
a bore”? Or words to that effect. And yet, as we all know, the 
fault lies not with Father Smith but with his critics, who are mar- 
ried to the things of this world. And these are examples of Catholics 
—and their numbers are legion—who declare, with dogmatic 
finality : “There is nothing in a Catholic newspaper.”” How like the 
criticism: “There is nothing to Father Smith’s sermons.” 

The pulpit and the press must work hand in hand. The pulpit is 
the voice of the Church, and so is the Catholic press. The pulpit, 
as a matter of fact, owes a great debt to the Catholic press, which 
champions the pulpit, its authority, its truth and its work. The 
Catholic press can never become the influential and effective instru- 
ment that it ought to be until every pulpit in the land lends its valu- 
able support to the cause. And this codperation ought to be given, 
not only because of the principle of the thing, but because the pas- 
tor’s own work will be greatly aided if his people develop a reader- 
interest in Catholic news. 




















IV 

It is a big mistake for a pastor to voice his opinion in the pulpit 
or elsewhere concerning the demerits of any particular Catholic pub- 
lication. The pastor’s personal reading tastes should certainly never 
be aired from the pulpit. After all, the tremendous good that the 
pulpit can do for the Catholic press does not rest upon such a slim 
prop as a pastor’s personal opinion as to the merits or demerits of 
any one or several Catholic publications. Every Catholic publica- 
tion in the field has good reading. There is not a “bad” periodical, 
magazine or newspaper in the Catholic field. There cannot be, for 
the authorities would muzzle such a publication immediately. There 
are, of course, grades of Catholic publications ; some are better than 
others. Hence pastors do quite naturally recommend one or more 
Catholic publications by name, but they should leave unsaid all per- 
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sonal opinions about any Catholic publication which happens not to 
measure up to their ideas of what a Catholic publication ought to be. 
To discredit from the pulpit a particular Catholic publication is not 
only unfair, but is a sin against the ethics-of the pulpit and hurts the 
cause of the Catholic press as a whole. The pastor’s criticism is an 
invitation to his people to advance criticisms of their own. 


Vv 

Specifically, every pulpit in a diocese that is blessed with a weekly 
diocesan newspaper should be friendly to it. One is tempted to speak 
of a pastor’s unfavorable criticism of his own diocesan paper as an 
unpardonable crime. Such criticism simply wrecks the fortunes of 
the diocesan paper in that parochial territory and oftentimes in the 
neighboring parishes. The people are none too eager to subscribe 
for the diocesan paper; it stands to reason that they should in no 
way be encouraged to think that they are entirely free in this mat- 
ter; their support of the Catholic press through their subscription 
ought to be made to appear as a moral obligation. No matter what 
the pastor may think about the diocesan paper (frequently he is in- 
fluenced merely by personal prejudices), in the pulpit at least he 
should be its champion, its booster. The paper is his bishop’s official 
organ; it specifically serves the interests of his diocese, its parishes 
and their organizations, its institutions, and its projects. No other 
Catholic paper, no matter how superior to the diocesan paper, has 
that same specialized interest in the pastor’s diocese. In a word, 
regardless of the literary quality, the diocesan paper merits the first 
support of the diocesan clergy and laity. That does not restrict them 
from subscribing to other Catholic publications, unless by subscrib- 
ing to other Catholic publications they cannot afford in addition to 
subscribe to their diocesan paper. In this case the one or more for- 
eign publications should be discontinued in favor of the diocesan 
paper. This is a sound and reasonable argument. The diocesan 
paper is the diocese’s very own, published at great expense for the 
special benefit of the diocese; it is the logical medium for the pub- 
licity desired by the parochial, institutional, and social agencies in 
the diocese. The functions of a diocesan paper are such that no 
amount of arguing to the contrary can relegate it to the background. 
It may not be the best paper in the country, but it is a good paper and 
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has good reading. The bishop, who by his very position is the editor- 
in-chief, would not edit a paper that was detrimental to the spiritual 
interests of its readers—his own people. Hence, the diocesan paper 
by no method of reasoning or argumentation can be deprived of 
its first right to the support of the readers in the diocese. 


VI 

It is rather pathetic to realize that diocesan papers are not receiv- 
ing the support they merit. After all, the diocesan papers consti- 
tute the very backbone of our Catholic press. When they are not 
supported, the Catholic press is painfully pinched. The splendid 
Catholic magazines and periodicals—more or less national in char- 
acter and usually representing a “cause,” such as the missionary 
magazines do—are not considered troublesome competitors by the 
diocesan editors; as a matter of fact, diocesan papers gladly endorse 
and recommend the Catholic magazines and periodicals. 

In conclusion, many pastors do not favor subscription drives for 
the diocesan paper in their parishes, because “ the drives take money 
out of the parishes.” They discourage such drives, especially in 
these days of depression and sinking parish funds. But how weak 
is their argument! The $50 or $100 taken out of a parish by a drive 
for subscriptions is only an imaginary loss; in reality, it is a gain 
for the parish and pastor. Think of the force of the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of such drives; what an achievement for a diocese 
were it to place its official organ in every Catholic home in its terri- 
tory! Moreover, speaking of money for subscriptions as going out 
of the parish, what about the hundreds of dollars spent by the 
parishioners for subscriptions to one or more dailies, besides the 
money spent in buying secular magazines of all kinds—usually trash 
or worse? Talk about “money going out of the parish through 
subscription drives”! Just watch the crowds pouring out of our 
large city parish churches buying the Sunday edition of the secular 
papers! 

Vil 

The diocesan weekly paper, served by the news, picture, and fea- 
ture services of the N.C.W.C. (an organization partially supported 
through the generosity of the American hierarchy), will never be the 
virile and influential organ it should be until every pastor in the 
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country gives it the needed assistance. May that happy day come 
soon! The clergy constitute an important auxiliary in the cause of 
the Catholic press in general and in the cause of the diocesan paper 
in particular. 

His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein addressed the Catholic 
editors of the C.P.A. at the close of the convention in the gymnasium 
building at Mundelein Park. One outstanding passage in his inspir- 
ing address raised the hopes of the editors and renewed their cour- 
age: “We are delighted to welcome you here, and to welcome you 
to this place (St. Mary’s Seminary, Mundelein), our workshop, to 
which we bring the best offerings of our Catholic youth. . .. We 
train them to aid and support the Catholic press as an all-important 
ally to the cause to which they propose to devote their lives.” 






























TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


IV. Human Nature in the Psalms 


Philosophers are always apt to be rather worried by words like 
“temperamental” ; and Scholastic philosophers do not at all like im- 
pressionism or sentiment interfering with the purity of the syllogism. 
Yet, I doubt whether Aristotle would have excluded a man’s general 
make-up from his attention, if only because in the Ethics he de- 
scribes, with light yet caustic touch, different sorts of men (all of 
them “rational animals,” but each of them making syllogisms with 
quite different minor premises). And without Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus -wouldn’t have written his enchanting “Characters”; and 
without Theophrastus, there would have been no La Bruyére—at 
least, not the one we know. So the thing has lasted, and if one 
doesn’t attend to it, one gets into dreadful trouble. 

In the last paper we suggested that climatic conditions helped to 
produce different sorts of men; and that the Hebrew was a very 
special sort of man, into whose make-up the influence of his environ- 
ment had entered not a little. So we shall not understand what the 
Hebrew felt, sang or wrote unless to some extent we sympathize 
with the sort of man that he was because of the world he lived in. 
The curious thing seems to be this: the Hebrew, incredibly nar- 
rowed as he was in many ways, yet seems to have something in him 
with which all sorts of people can more or less sympathize and which 
they can understand, whereas the appeal of the Indian or Chinese is 
much more restricted. Hence, the “Catholic Religion” can descend 
from a Hebrew ancestry; but I doubt if it could from a Russian 
ancestry. The thing is of practical importance. The Faith is by no 
means the perquisite of theological professors or northern nuns or 
business-men or cultured folks. It has to be something that can be 
used by the fierce Zulu (if Zulus are any more permitted to be 
fierce), the languorous brown men in some Pacific island, the Edin- 
burgh doctor, the Parisian artist and logician. Hence, when a 
middle-aged young man like Mr. Beverley Nichols hymns pacificism, 
and says that the great obstacle is not nationalism but nationality, 
and parodies love for one’s land by identifying it with what he 
means by nationalism (love for your land, but hate for other peo- 
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ple’s lands), he is forgetting all sorts of concrete facts: people can- 
not all of them be just the same as everybody else; they must fall 
into groups owing to district, climate, customs and history; they 
ought not to smudge out all these differentiations for the sake of a 
grey identity, especially if it be only professors or journalists who 
proclaim it. The Hebrew, then, was (and always will be) very 
much a Hebrew; he is right in being so; we are better able to 
enter into contact with this immemorial aristocrat in proportion as 
he is himself, and not internationalized into the devil knows what! 

Now, one of the most human attributes of the Hebrew was his 
liability to suffer violent reactions. In this he was second only to the 
Russian himself; the reason being, it seems to me, that the Russian 
till recently has never had any interior conviction about anything— 
such, I mean, that his whole intelligence and will were committed 
to it—but has always been a victim (as he still is) to external co- 
ercion. The Hebrew had a deep conviction of the Unity and Para- 
mountcy of God, and fully recognized that the Law given through 
Moses ought to be obeyed. Yet, not only the course of human 
events did not seem to bear this out, but he felt personally that his 
own life was not bearing it out. Then down he went into the depths 
of despondency ; and then up like a cork he came. The Psalm which 
indicates this most clearly—dare I say, almost amusingly ?'—is per- 
haps the seventy-second. It is one of the great “see-saw’’ Psalms— 
Reaction-Psalms. We have alluded to it before now in this REvIEw, 
but we do so now from a different angle. The Psalmist begins with 
a cry due to the Jast thing he has thought of : “How good is God to 
Israel!” God is good to His chosen. But then he looks back. “Yet 
... [ nearly slipped. ... I nearly stumbled. . . . I was indignant about 
the impious, when I saw how everything went peaceably for them! 
One cannot hope that they will die... . If they even suffer, it doesn’t 
last... . They seem exempt from the ordinary troubles of mankind. 
. . . When others are struck, they go scot-free.” Hence they get 
prouder and prouder; they get fat and sleek; they stare up to heaven 
and speak insolently—and they send their haughty words swiftly 
over the earth. “So even my own people turns towards them—for 
fat days are found there!” They say: “God knows nothing about it. 


1For I could never deny that the Hebrew expresses himself, even in the Scrip- 
tures, with his own sort of caustic humor. 
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God does not attend to it. It is, precisely, the sinners who prosper.” 





n- The Psalmist desponds. “Well, then; I have kept myself clean, 
all and submitted to all sorts of disabilities, all for nothing! But then 
ey _.. but then ... if I say that, I am condemning the whole history of 
a my race!” The Psalmist felt that this would never do! He couldn’t 
10 abdicate. He couldn’t renounce the whole of Israel. He had to 
ry make an effort to understand it (labor est ... )—but a hard prob- 
to lem lay before him! Until—until—he went into the Temple, and 
aS } put his mind to what happened “in the long run.” Then he perceives 
t! —as a kaleidoscope falls suddenly into a pattern—that wickedness 
is fades like a nightmare, that there is no permanency in what is wrong. 
1€ And “while I was being infuriated, and soured—it was J who was 
in not understanding : I was as stupid as any brute-beast. And yet, and 
yet, it was Thy right hand that all the while was guiding me; it was 
d Thou who wast leading me, and intending, actually, to bring me 
- through into honor!” 
L- Then it is that the Psalmist breaks out into the praise that his 
h first verse echoes: “‘Ah, what is there for me, in heaven, save Thee? 
n | What could I ask, on earth, save Thee? .. . To cling close to God— 
s that is my good! To set my hope upon Yahweh, my God, and to 
s proclaim His praise throughout the Holy City!” 
h Speaking with extremest reverence (for the Psalm is prophetic 


» and Messianic, and concerned with the Crucifixion), another “re- 
- action-Psalm” is the twenty-first. Its first words: “God, my God, 
> look back towards me! Why hast Thou abandoned me?” were 
a quoted by Our Lord upon His Cross. It continues with a tragic 
D contrast between God, living serene in heaven, giving every succor 
t to ancient Israel, but forsaking the actual Sufferer whose anguish 
t is related in the most poignant detail. 
! Yet, as from verse 23, the Psalm turns into a cry of triumph. Not 
only will the Sufferer be saved—“When I cried to Him, He listened 
to me,” that is, I dare to say, the refrain throughout the Book of 
Psalms—but the succor is to be manifest, public. It shall take place 
| as within a “great assemblage.” “All the ends of the earth’—“all 
the heathen nations”—shall be caught up into this triumph; genera- 
tions yet to come shall hear of this; peoples that the Lord has fash- 
ioned shall yet arise and know about it. “All the ends of the earth 
shall hear of the salvation worked by our God!” 
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Now, let us speak, maybe somewhat crudely. J could not, if I 
wished, use the first words of this Psalm and forget or exclude all 
its other words. I do not think that anyone, conscious of the Psalm 
as a whole, could quote half the first verse, remember the next 
twenty-one and a half verses, and forget the remaining ten. There- 
fore, even humanwise, when Our Lord cried His “Eloi” from the 
Cross, it must have been at least as much a cry of triumph as a cry 
of desperate anguish. If J, because of my mental make-up and my 
poor northern knowledge of the Psalms, cannot but be led by the 
first words of the Psalm towards all the rest, still less, speaking (as 
we are) humanwise, could Our Lord have failed so to envisage and 
be conscious of—in a part-less moment—the entire Psalm. There- 
fore the “Eloi” of the Cross is both a cry of utter distress, and— 
supremely, for triumph is the complete “reaction” of the Psalm—a 
cry of hope, trust, victory, and “community”-victory. The Psalmist 
never envisages a private, isolated, self-hugging victory. 

We have, then, to expect that in the Psalms there will be a re- 
current expression of a mood that the Psalmist rejects. We have 
already seen that in Psalm viii there is a swing-back from the feeling 
that Man cannot count for anything, to the realization that he is only 
a little less than God. Even the melancholy Psalm vi (Domine, ne in 
furore) cheers up, though briefly, at the end. Psalm ix, in its second 
part, desponds and then reacts: in verse 32, the wicked man is con- 
vinced that God forgets, turns His face away, and sees nothing what- 
soever ; he feels (34) that God will ask no questions. But God does, 
and He has the last word after all. Psalm xii asks God “how long” 
will He utterly forget me. But then it prays (verses 4 and 5), and 
returns to trust and even exultation (6). Psalm xxx begins with a 
strong expression of trust in God, and, assuming it is not an arti- 
ficially constructed Psalm, built up out of preéxisting fragments, it 
then passes into expressions of deep melancholy and anxiety, ex- 
plaining why the need for trust existed, and finally changes into 
that cry of exultation which indicates that the Psalmist feels that God 
has heard him. Psalm xxxiv again oscillates, even more violently, 
between one such mood and another, even using phrases almost 
identical with those found elsewhere in the Psalms. 

The temperamental character of the Psalmist, reflecting itself in 
what he sang, seems to me a very good reason for refusing to cut 
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up the Psalms, as we possess them, into fragments allegedly stuck 
together by some collector of religious verse, simply because the 
thought does not flow regularly as we might expect it to. This pre- 
occupation with rigorous construction of thought seems to me a 
later product altogether. Not that the Hebrew was unable to ar- 
range his words in very elaborate forms; and as for the Apocalypse, 
its framework is as firmly articulated as that of any human skeleton. 
Even though we should regard this Book as made up of visions ex- 
perienced by St. John at different parts of his life, I cannot but feel 
quite sure that he had the whole plan, its divisions and sub-divisions, 
before his mind as a complete unit when he wrote it down. But the 
Psalms are often far more “mood-y” than even the ecstatic Apoca- 
lypse ; and once we perceive this abrupt—almost Russian—vibration 
of mood, and therefore of idea, and therefore of expression, we get 
a long way towards “understanding”’ Hebrew literature in all save its 
purely narrative or statistical parts. I might add what there may 
be a chance of referring to at greater length later on—no less violent 
a swing often occurs between the personalities of the speakers within 
a Psalm. Thus, Psalm ii begins with words spoken by the Psalmist ; 
then the heathens break in; then the Psalmist resumes; then the Mes- 
siah abruptly speaks, and finally the Psalmist gives his counsel. 
Everyone will recall Psalm xxiii (Quis est iste Rex Glorie?) and 
its magnificent alternations. However, that Psalm was no doubt 
meant to be sung by alternating choirs, or at least a choir and a 
soloist. It remains that intense and rapid alternations of mood are 
to be expected in a Psalmist; and even Saul himself, now affection- 
ate and now murderous, was but a morbid version of the same thing. 

Again, it may be that critics are far too ready to talk of such and 
such a verse as being “borrowed” from an older Psalm, if only be- 
cause men, when very excited, are at least as likely to use familiar 
phrases or even clichés as to strike out very original remarks. A 
man who would hate to use a threadbare expression like “I’ve got 
my back against the wall,’ might well do so when he was not only 
obstinate but angry. And, once more, there was a sort of “Psalm- 
dialect,” just as there came to be an eschatological one. The expres- 
sions about celestial portents—the sun being darkened and so on— 
were still in use in the Middle Ages, and were applied to quite human 
incidents, such as the death of some important Jew. 
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But I think that the recognition of these forthright expressions of 
mood in the Psalms is all the more to be welcomed because the 
Psalmist expresses certain moods only to reject them. He positively 
howls with despair; and having, as we might say, “voided his 
bosom” thus, he can rise, disburdened, to his true conviction of the 
goodness and reliability of God, and expresses that. Indeed, he 
often begins by expressing that in a word or two, and then imagina- 
tively goes back to his state of mind experienced before he “came 
round,” so to say. He relates all his despair, re-feeling it in his very 
bones, but quite aware that he is going to get out of it, and has 
indeed already done so. 

Inspiration, we know, does not interfere with a man’s natural 
processes. It does not mend his grammar; if he is a poet, it does not 
make him into an historian; it does not equip a tempestuously pas- 
sionate man with the “apathy” of a Stoic. The Psalmist is there- 
fore moved to express the whole of himself and all of his sentiments, 
and then—to rebuke himself and discard some of them. I see then 
no reason why, as we said in the previous article, he should not have 
been allowed to utter some most unregenerate sentiments, and dis- 
play even his vindictive emotions: in the long run, we can easily 
recognize that these are not the last word in the Psalms—and even 
if it was not, of course, one man who wrote all the Psalms, yet the 
“Psalms” constitute a “book,” and did so for the Hebrews no less 
than for us; and even if we take only the first part or two of that 
Book, presumably composed on the whole of the older Psalms, still 
we find all the elements in these that we find anywhere else, and per- 
ceive that Mercy is a crowning one amongst them. The upshot of the 
Psalms, in the impression they make on us, is not war, nor revenge, 
nor hate. We mean to try, in the following articles, to show that the 
Psalmists were able to reach a remarkable degree of self-knowledge, 
of which we may take as symbol the phrase: “Bonum est mihi, quia 
humiliasti me.”” They were at heart quite ready to abdicate all that 
bloodthirsty and materialistic element, and of this we take as symbol: 
“Hi in curribus, hi in equis, nos autem in Nomine Domini!” That 
really 1s characteristic, and not in the least proper to pagan religious 
literature. 



































PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Canonical Trials Against Sacred Ordination 


In cases in which the obligations contracted by sacred ordination 
or the validity itself of the sacred ordination is attacked, the bill of 
complaint must be submitted to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments; or, if the ordination is attacked on account of a sub- 
stantial defect in the sacred rite, to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office. The Sacred Congregation shall decide whether the 
case is to be discussed in the form of an ordinary trial or in an in- 
formal manner—the so-called via disciplinaris. 

If the Sacred Congregation decides on a formal trial, it shall re- 
mand the case to the tribunal of the diocese which was the proper 
diocese of the cleric at the time of the ordination in question, ex- 
cept in the case in which the Orders are attacked on account of a 
substantial defect in the sacred rite, in which event the case is to be 
remanded to the tribunal of the diocese in which the ordination took 
place. The appeal in the case is governed by Canons 1594-1601. 

If the Sacred Congregation decides to discuss the case in the dis- 
ciplinary way, it orders the competent tribunal of the diocese to 
institute the process for information of the Sacred Congregation, 
and, after this has been submitted, it renders the decision (Canon 
1993). 

Sacred ordination means the conferring of Major Orders, and 
the rules of the Code in Title XXI (De causis contra sacram ordi- 
nationem) do not apply to questions concerning Minor Orders. The 
reason why the Sacred Orders may be attacked may be: (1) because 
the man who received them, though not questioning the validity of 
the Sacred Orders, claims to have good reasons to be freed from 
the obligations attached to Sacred Orders; (2) the validity of 
Sacred Orders may be questioned because of a substantial defect in 
the sacred rite; (3) the validity of Sacred Orders may be questioned 
for reason of other defects (besides matter and form), for example, 
lack of intention to receive the Orders. 

Those cases against Sacred Orders are reserved to the Holy See 
by Canon 1993. If it is claimed that a substantial defect in the 
sacred rite (1.e., the improper application of the necessary matter 
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and form) made the ordination invalid, the case is to be submitted 
to the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. What constitutes 
the necessary matter and form in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments is a question of Catholic doctrine, and the Holy Office is 
specially authorized by the law of the Church (cfr. Canon 247) to 
deal with questions of Catholic doctrine. If the validity of Sacred 
Orders is attacked for any other reason, the case is to be referred to 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, and that same Sacred 
Congregation is competent to deal with cases in which the one or- 
dained claims to have reasons to be freed from the obligations at- 
tached to Major Orders. If a man in Major Orders informs his 
Ordinary that he believes his ordination to have been invalid, or that 
he has reasons to petition for release from the obligations attached 
to Major Orders, the Ordinary should procure information on the 
matter to ascertain whether there is at least some probability in the 
claim of the cleric, but he cannot institute a canonical trial concern- 
ing the matter. He must direct the cleric to have recourse to the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, stating accurately and 
truthfully the facts in the case. To the petition of the cleric the 
Ordinary should add his own information on the case. The Holy 
See has recently published the procedure in such cases and all de- 
tails are given at length (Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
June 9, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 457-492). Wherefore, we 
shall give an outline of this document after we have briefly con- 
sidered the other Canons dealing with cases against sacred ordination. 


Persons Having the Right to Attack Sacred Ordination 

The right to attack the validity of sacred ordination rests equally 
with the cleric and the Ordinary to whom the cleric is subject, or in 
whose diocese he was ordained. If a cleric believes that he has not 
contracted the obligations annexed to Sacred Orders, the cleric alone 
can petition the Holy See for a declaration of the nullity of the 
obligations (Canon 1994). 

The validity of Sacred Orders is a matter which concerns the pub- 
lic welfare of the Church, and for that reason not only the cleric 
himself but also his own Ordinary and the Ordinary in whose diocese 
he was ordained may petition the Holy See for a decision on the 
validity of the Orders. If it is admitted that the ordination was 
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valid, but the cleric contends that according to Canon 214 he has not 
contracted the obligations annexed to Sacred Orders because he was 
forced through grave fear to receive the Orders, the cleric alone has 
the right to petition the Holy See for a declaration whether his case 
comes under the rule of Canon 214. 


Formalities of the Trial in Ordination Cases 

All things which are to be observed in ecclesiastical trials, as out- 
lined in the First Section of Part I, Book IV, and the special regula- 
tions laid down in the process of matrimonial cases, are with due 
adaption to be applied to cases against sacred ordination (Canon 
1995). 

The defensor vinculi sacre ordinationis enjoys the same rights 
and has the same duties as the defensor vinculi matrimonu (Canon 
1996). 

There was difficulty in adapting the rules of the trial in marriage 
cases to the trial in ordination cases. Wherefore the Holy See 
has published the long and detailed process to be followed in ordina- 
tion cases (already referred to). All points of the process and the 
duties of all persons concerned in it are taken care of by the new 
Decree. 


Provisional Suspersion of the Cleric 

Though an action has been instituted merely for the purpose of 
being freed from the obligations arising from Sacred Orders, not 
against the validity of the ordination, the cleric is nevertheless to be 
forbidden ad cautelam to exercise the Sacred Orders (Canon 1997). 

This prohibition to exercise the Sacred Orders is not a suspension 
properly so called, but rather a precept to be imposed by the Ordi- 
nary. The point is practical in the case of a priest who claims that 
he was ordained under grave fear and undue influence and not of 
his own free will. If it were probable that the ordination is invalid, 
the priest would have to abstain from saying Holy Mass and hearing 
confessions because of the danger of exposing the Sacraments to 
nullity. Though the same reason does not exist where the priest 
contends that he was ordained through undue influence coercing him 
to be ordained, nevertheless the Church does not allow him to exer- 
cise the sacred ministry during the time that he petitions for a dec- 
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laration of freedom from the obligations of the Sacred Orders; if 
the petition is rejected, he will be released from the provisional pro- 
hibition. The Code does not state the reason for the injunction 
stopping the exercise of the Sacred Orders, but it may either be be- 
cause some doubt is raised or implied concerning the intention to 
receive Sacred Orders when one claims that he was forced to receive 
Orders, or it may be that the Church considers it fair that he who 
wants to abandon the clerical state and put in his formal petition to 
that effect should not be permitted to exercise the Sacred Orders be- 
cause of the danger of his being indifferent and careless in discharg- 
ing the sacred functions of those Orders. 


How Final Decision Is Reached in Ordination Cases 

In order that a cleric may be freed from the obligations which are 
attached to Sacred Orders, two uniform decisions are required. The 
appeal in these cases is governed by Canons 1986-1989 on appeal in 
marriage cases (Canon 1998). 

Canon 1998 has not been revoked by any express declaration of 
the Holy See, but the new Decree on procedure in ordination cases 
does not admit appeal to the court of the second instance, nor does it 
admit trial by a board of three judges, apparently demanded by 
Canon 1576. The one delegated judge shall gather the information 
in the manner prescribed by the new Decree, give his judgment or 
opinion at the end of the procedure, not in the form of a judicial 
sentence but in the form of a disciplinary ruling, and transmit a copy 
of the acts, with the opinion of the defensor vinculi sacre ordina- 
tionis—and also with the opinion of the Ordinary, if he himself 
did not conduct the proceedings but had them conducted by a sub- 
delegated judge. 


Summary of the Decree on the Rules to Be Observed in 
Ordination Cases 


The new Decree applies to (1) cases in which it is sought to 
establish the invalidity of the ordination, with the exception of in- 
validity for reason of defect in essentials of matter and form; and 
(2) cases in which a cleric seeks to prove that he was ordained under 
grave force and fear and is therefore entitled to the concession grant- 
ed by Canon 214 (that is, complete release from all obligations of 
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Major Orders). The Decree repeats the rule of the Code that the 
- Holy See only is competent to institute the process, or others by 

delegation of the Holy See. Furthermore, the ruling of the Code is 
‘ repeated concerning the persons who may carry these cases to the 
Holy See (cfr. above under Canon 1994). 


Things to Be Done Prior to the Canonical Process 

The petition is to be addressed to the Roman Pontiff (Beatissime 
Pater), and mailed to the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
with day, month and year, and the proper diocese, or the diocese in 
which the petitioner actually stays. The petition must set forth a 
genuine narration of facts, and must be drawn up by the petitioner 
himself and signed by him. Appendix II of the Decree gives the 
outline of the petition in which the cleric claims that he was or- 


rn A 


dained against his will through the undue influence of others, against 
which he could not at the time react to assert his freedom. Though 
the petitioner may mail the petition directly to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, it is advisable in all cases that he transmit the petition through 
his proper Ordinary, who must ad to it his own information. The 
proper Ordinary is the Ordinary of the diocese in which the peti- 
tioner is incardinated, or, if there is question of a religious dismissed 





from his community, the Ordinary of the diocese of origin or of 
domicile. 

After the Sacred Congregation has received the petition, it will 
write to the Ordinary, directing that he make an extra-judicial in- 
vestigation concerning the assertions of the petitioner. This inves- 
tigation is to show whether there is a probable foundation for the 
petition, and the Ordinary shall forward the acts of the investiga- 
ion together with his opinion and with the documents to the Sacred 
Congregation. This preliminary investigation has the purpose of 
inquiring about the circumstances preceding, accompanying and fol- 
lowing the coercion claimed by the petitioner (or any other reason 
that affected his consent to be ordained), and is meant to ascertain 
whether there is a probable foundation for what is asserted by the 
petitioner. 

With the exception of the case in which the Ordinary knows for 
certain that the petition is based on good reasons, the preliminary 
investigation is to be made by questioning the petitioner and wit- 
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nesses without judicial procedure (i.e., without formal summons and 
without tendering the oath to the persons before they are ques- 
tioned). 

The results of the extra-judicial investigation should be put down 
in writing and forwarded to the Sacred Congregation with the opin- 
ion of the bishop. If the Sacred Congregation finds that the petition 
of the cleric is based on good reasons, it usually issues letters of dele- 
gation to the Ordinary for the canonical trial to be conducted accord- 
ing to the subjoined rules and timely instructions. 


Constitution of the Tribunal 


The delegation having been received from the Holy See, the Ordi- 
nary must appoint the men who are to constitute the tribunal. If he 
has been given the right to subdelegate, he may appoint another as 
judge; the various regulations in the outline of the procedure seem 
to suppose that he will subdelegate the office of judge to another. He 
must appoint a defensor vinculi sacre ordinationis and an actuary or 
clerk for the recording of the procedure. Unless the Holy See has 
issued special precepts on the point, he may use the officials of his 
Curia or any others, provided they have the qualifications prescribed 
by Canon Law. A form for the subdelegation of the judge and the 
appointment of the defensor and the actuary is given in Appendix 
IV of the Decree. Whenever necessary in the course of the trial, the 
Ordinary may appoint substitutes for the above-mentioned officials 
of the tribunal. In the first session the officials appointed take the 
oath of office, but if the bishop himself acts as judge he does not take 
the oath. A formula for the first session and forms for the oaths 
of the officials are given in Appendixes V-VIII of the Decree. 


Concerning the Offices of Judge, Defensor and Actuary 


The judge shall make judicial investigation concerning the nullity 
of the sacred ordination or the claim that a man was ordained under 
force and fear. The chief arguments to ascertain the truth in these 
cases are: (1) a sworn statement of the plaintiff; (2) the testimony 
of the parents of the cleric and the men in charge of the seminary ; 
(3) other witnesses called ex officio by the judge and also witnesses 
proposed by the cleric; (4) authentic documents of every kind (e.g., 
letters) and other things to the point; (5) indications and presump- 
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tions. The defensor prepares the questions; the judge.does the ques- 
tioning of the witnesses, and may add his own questions. 

The Decree also provides for the hearing of the plaintiff and wit- 
nesses if they stay in another diocese and cannot easily appear in 
court. Likewise, if they are in the diocese where the court sits but 
cannot without great difficulty come to court, the judge can make 
arrangements to have their testimony taken by a priest. 

In order that the judge may be able to estimate the value of the 
depositions of witnesses, he must get from their pastors letters of 
information concerning their character. Forms for the letter of the 
judge to the pastor and for the pastor’s answer to the judge are 
given in Appendixes X and XI of the Decree. If the pastor does not 
know the parties concerning whom the court asks for information, 
the judge must get the information from other persons. 

If the plaintiff or witnesses have been summoned to court and do 
not appear, the court shall make record of the fact and also whether 
the failure to appear was due to impossibility or to disobedience 
Should it be certain that the plaintiff refused to come to court be- 
cause of disobedience, the judge shall declare him to be in contempt 
of court, and order that consequently the case is dropped. If the 
common welfare demand that there be a decision of the sacred ordi- 
nation, the court shall procure the proofs and forward them to the 
Sacred Congregation. Concerning the presence of the defensor at 
all sessions of the court, Canon 1587 is to be observed. The rights 
and duties of the defensor are the same as those of the defensor 
vinculi matrimonii enumerated in Canons 1968 and 1969. 

































Examination of Plaintiff and Witnesses 

The judge must demand that everyone who is called to be ques- 
tioned in court take the oath; the form is given in Appendix XVII. 
If a person refuses to take the oath but is willing to make a state- 
ment, the judge may admit him if he thinks his testimony useful for 
the ascertaining of the truth. In the acts of the case mention must 
be made of the refusal to take the oath and the reason given for the 
refusal. The defensor presents the questions to be put to the wit- 
nesses in a sealed envelope, which the judge opens in court. The 
judge proposes the questions, and the actuary writes down the 
If other questions occur to the judge, he may 














answers in order. 
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freely put them to the witness; if the defensor wishes to put other 
questions to a witness, he shall inform the judge and the latter is 
obliged to put them to the witness. Whenever the plaintiff and 
others are examined in court, the depositions shall be read to them 
at the end of each one’s testimony, and they shall have leave to 
cancel, add to or modify the statements, and then they shall take 
the oath on the truth of the statements and the promise to keep the 
secret. Finally, they shall sign the deposition, and their signature 
is to be followed by that of the judge, defensor and actuary. Both 
the plaintiff and the witnesses may be again called to testify. 

The plaintiff is to propose witnesses, as is evident from the form 
of the petition to the Holy See saying that he attaches to his petition 
a list of witnesses who can testify that his petition is based on true 
facts. Ordinarily, those witnesses are to be heard first (that is, be- 
fore the witnesses introduced at the request of the defensor or by the 
judge of his own accord). There is the special rule that, after the 
witnesses introduced by the plaintiff have given their testimony, the 
deposition of the plaintiff is to be read to them, and they are to be 
questioned whether they believe that the statements of the plaintiff 
are truthful and worthy of belief. If there are some things in the 
testimony of the plaintiff which the judge does not think proper to 
make known to the witnesses, the latter is granted discretion to read 
part only or none of the testimony of the plaintiff. 


Concerning Documents 

Among the documents are to be included attestations of physi- 
cians about some hereditary disease, if the plaintiff suffers from it 
and especially if he suffered from it before he received Sacred 
Orders. 

Private documents are letters written by the plaintiff to his parents 
or others (namely, his superiors or his friends) before sacred ordi- 
nation. They have about the same value as extra-judicial admis- 
sions, and much depends on the time when they were written. If at 
the time of the writing of the letters there was no thought of intro- 
ducing this case, and if there were no reasons to hide the truth or 
make false statements, the contents of the letter are all the more 
worthy of credence. 
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Indications and Presumptions 

Sacred ordination is presumed to have been validly received unless 
the contrary is proved. Lack of intention to receive the Orders must 
be proved to establish invalidity. If the cleric claims that he was 
forced into receiving Sacred Orders, the court must investigate 
whether there is proof of the fact that he was forced, and who it was 
that intimidated him to receive Sacred Orders against his will. The 
external circumstances of the life of the cleric may show that right 
from the beginning he did not act like a cleric who had gone into 
clerical life of his own free choice. If the conduct of the cleric who 
had been forced into receiving Sacred Orders shows that later on, 
when he was free from the force and fear, he ratified the reception 
of Sacred Orders, the court may not pronounce him free from the 
obligations. However, if the cleric did not know that he could be 
freed from the obligations of Sacred Orders and return to the laical 
state as though he had never been ordained, then one cannot speak 
of ratification. A man may think that, once he was ordained, it 
was too late to do anything, and he may, for a while at least, try 
to labor in the sacred ministry to the best of his ability. However, 
if it was not his vocation and if he was really forced into the priest- 
hood by the imprudent zeal and piety of a father or mother, his dis- 
like for the clerical life is liable to come to the fore, but in the mean- 
time several years may have elapsed. Some more years may pass by 
because, after the priest begins to complain that he was forced into 
the priesthood, he may not know what to do, and there may be no- 
body to bother with his case. One could not speak of ratification 
under such and similar circumstances. 


Conclusion of the Trial 

The judge shall not declare the case closed until he has been as- 
sured by the defensor that he has nothing further to investigate, and 
the judge shall also ask the plaintiff whether he has anything further 
to put before the court. Before the judge issues the decree closing 
the case, he should study all the acts and see whether there is any- 
thing to be completed ; if so, he should consult with the defensor and 
call some more witnesses or recall the ones already examined. The 
defensor likewise should study the acts carefully before the closing 
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of the case in order that he may call for additional witnesses or 
other proof. 

After the closing of the process, the defensor is to be given all the 
acts of the case in order that he may make his observations and speci- 
ally whether the rules of procedure of this Decree have been 
observed. 

Finally, the judge shall write his opinion with the reason in law 
and fact for his decision. The sentence is not called strictly judicial 
but rather disciplinary (ad discipline tramitem), and there is no ap- 
peal from this sentence by either the defensor or the plaintiff. If the 
bishop himself did not preside at the trial, he must acquaint himself 
with the acts of the case, for he is ordered to give his opinion. The 
defensor also is to write his opinion, and both are enclosed with a 
copy of the acts and forwarded to the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments. 

Concerning the copy of the acts, the Adnotanda at the end of the 
forms that follow the Decree remark that it is not necessary to copy 
all the formal parts of the procedure (¢.g., the formalities of the 
first session, summons of the defensor, actuary, plaintiff, witnesses, 
etc.). It suffices that it be stated that those formalities have been 
observed. 


Instruction Prescribing Precautions to Prevent Men from 
Receiving Major Orders Through Force and Fear 


The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments states that, in in- 
vestigating claims that men have been forced into the priesthood by 
force or grave fear, it has noticed that, though the force or grave 
fear was not established by solid proof, nevertheless from the evi- 
dence produced it was apparent that the admission to Sacred Orders 
was not handled carefully, and men were ordained who had no voca- 
tion and received orders without a free and spontaneous will. 
Wherefore, the Sacred Congregation demands that before tonsure 
and Minor Orders a rigid investigation be made concerning the life 
and character of the candidates, and the pastor of the respective 
young man is to make statements according to the form attached to 
the Decree, in which the pastor must inquire, among other things, 
whether there is anyone who is unduly urging the young man to con- 
tinue his studies for the priesthood. Before each Major Order the 
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candidates must take the oath that they of their own free will ask 
to be promoted to the Sacred Order, and that they understand the 
obligations and especially that of celibacy attached to the Sacred 
- Orders (December 27, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 120). 

A similar instruction was published by the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious for the various Societies, Congregations and Orders 
under the jurisdiction of that Sacred Congregation. In all these the 
young men, before they are admitted to temporary vows, must pre- 
- sent to their Superior a written petition in which they expressly de- 


the clare that they believe they have a vocation for the religious and 
- clerical state, which petition must be preserved in the archives. In- 
he vestigation into the life and character, studies and religious life must 
ae be made. Another investigation is to take place before they are ad- 
the mitted to the subdiaconate. In Religious Congregations with simple 

vows and in Societies the oath that the candidate freely and of his 
the own accord asks for the Sacred Orders and knows the obligations at- 
Py tached by law to Major Orders must be taken before the sub- 
the diaconate; in Religious Orders this oath is to be taken before solemn 


profession (December 1, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 74-81). 








THE STUDENT’S FRIEND, THE DICTIONARY 
By Paut E. Campse.t, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


Recently a prominent New York business man declared that the 
knowledge which he had accumulated from a good dictionary, 
studied in his leisure time, had been as valuable to him as his uni- 
versity education. In the rush and crush of modern life many peo- 
ple seek more exciting leisure-time distractions than the study of the 
dictionary. If entered upon as a recreation, the study of the dic- 
tionary soon becomes absorbingly interesting. He who wishes to 
progress mentally or in the business world will have much need to 
consult this invaluable tool for the mastery of language. In the 
usual journey through life from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school and beyond, if we are at all interested in books and in read- 
ing, there are certain ones we become attached to and keep up more 
or less close acquaintance with, as in the case of friends. The dic- 
tionary is a friend to everyone who seeks to progress mentally. A 
widely read student once said that, if he were cast into exile as the 
solitary inhabitant of a desert island, he would ask for but two books, 
the Bible and the dictionary. 

The dictionary as we know it today is a modern development. It 
is the result of a long evolution. Until very recent times, however, 
the dictionaries in general use carried very little resemblance to the 
modern unabridged dictionary. The Assyrians had one of their 
language over 2500 years ago, pressed in cuneiform characters on 
clay tablets. The resemblance of such a production to our modern 
lexicon was very slight. The Arabians, the Greeks and the Romans 
compiled dictionaries; they did not attempt to give all the words of 
a language, but contented themselves with listing rare or difficult 
words. Middle Age scholars developed fairly complete dictionaries 
of the Greek and the Latin languages. They sought to define the 
words of one language in the terms of another. The closer inter- 
course of peoples in modern times and the consequent need for the 
mastery of many languages has given the English student of today 
lexicons of this nature that make almost every language on the globe 
available to him. 

The first complete modern English dictionary was that of Nathan 
Bailey. It was published in 1721 under the title, “Universal Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary.” It had many defects but remained a 
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standard work until the appearance of the famous English dictionary 
of Doctor Samuel Johnson in 1755. This famous book marked an 
epoch in the history of the English language. It was the direct 
answer to a felt need, and was received with great acclaim. His 
definitions do not possess the technical accuracy of the modern dic- 
tionary, but this feature added to the popularity of the work. The 
humor of some of Johnson’s definitions is still frequently commented 
upon. He defined “oats” as “a grain which in Scotland forms the 
main subsistence of the people, but which in England is fed to 
horses.”” Johnson was the first lexicographer to illustrate the use 
of words by quotations from various authors. 

Noah Webster is the first of famous American lexicographers. 
He graduated from Yale in 1773 and fifty-five years later, in 1828, 
he published the first edition of his dictionary. This work has been 
revised frequently and extensively, and today, as ““The New Interna- 
tionary Dictionary,” it remains a standard work containing over 
400,000 defined words. The original work, as it came from the hand 
of Noah Webster, listed and defined 80,000 words, double the num- 
ber contained in Johnson’s dictionary seventy years before. Another 
Yale graduate of the class of 1811 published the first edition of his 
dictionary in 1860. But Worcester’s “Dictionary of the English 
Language” has not been as carefully and as frequently revised as 
the work of Webster; it has in consequence dropped from the list of 
accepted standard modern dictionaries. The English “Imperial” and 
the American “Century,” as well as the “New International,” are 
based on the work of Webster. In addition to these we have in 
America Funk & Wagnall’s “Standard Dictionary.” The “College 
Standard Dictionary,” an abridgment of the larger work, is the 
largest abridged dictionary. It supplies 140,000 terms, and accord- 
ing to some authorities excels in scientific definition and in the 
method of indicating pronunciation. The “Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia” is a standard modern dictionary combining dictionary 
and encyclopedic features. In 1928 there was completed at Oxford 
University a monumental work begun in 1884. It is the “New 
English Dictionary,” commonly referred to as the “Oxford Diction- 
ary.” It contains nearly 500,000 definitions and illustrates word 
usage with 1,827,306 quotations, arranged in chronological order. 
It excels in the study of word history, and is rated as one of the 
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greatest accomplishments in the listing of words, their spelling, deri- 
vation and meanings. The four modern unabridged dictionaries so 
far enumerated are the best works of their kind so far published in 
the English language. 

The term “dictionary,” according to the “New International En- 
cyclopedia,” designates “a work which is linguistic in character, be- 
ing a compilation of all or a portion of the words of a language 
arranged according to some exact order, usually the alphabetical one, 
with brief explanations and definitions. In later and more elaborate 
dictionaries additional information of appropriate character is in- 
cluded within the scope of the work. Thus, etymologies, indications 
of pronunciation, and variations in orthography may be given, while 
a still further expansion includes citations which illustrate the uses 
of words.” The dictionary gives the pronunciation of a word with 
the help of diacritical marks, phonetic spelling, and a key-line at the 
bottom or at the top of the page. Following this, the dictionary 
tells the part of speech of the word, and in the case of a verb gives 
the principal parts and indicates whether it is transitive or intransi- 
tive. It next gives the derivation of the word, showing the language 
and the word or words from which the word under discussion is 
derived. The makeup of the source word is sometimes supplied for 
the sake of greater clearness, and other words related in meaning 
are referred to when they serve the purpose of elucidation. The 
dictionary lists the various meanings of a word under successive 
numbers, and illustrates the past and the current value of the word 
with quotations from wellknown sources. The examples adduced 
from the writers of good English teach correct usage. Certain 
meanings that have passed or are passing out of use are properly 
designated as obsolete or archaic. There is added a list of synonyms, 
words which mean the same or nearly the same, and the shades of 
difference are thrown into relief by carefully chosen illustrations or 
further definition. 

This rather sketchy summary does not reveal all the functions of 
the modern dictionary. The average person using the dictionary 
expects to find and knows how to seek information regarding the 
spelling, the pronunciation, the derivation and the definition of 
words. “Comparatively few persons,” writes Dr. Flaherty, “real- 
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ize how direct and valuable is the help modern dictionaries afford 
in resolving troublesome doubts concerning : 


(1) the capitalization of particular words; 

(2) syllabication and word-division; 

(3) the use of the hyphen in compounds; 

(4) the forms of inflections of certain words when these forms 
are irregular or unusual ; 

(5) the status of words borrowed from other languages ; 

(6) questions of usage; 

(7) idioms and idiomatic phrasing ; 

(8) proverbial expressions : allusions.” 


It is obvious that no dictionary can present all the words and word 
compounds of a given language. The lexicographer makes an at- 
tempt in the first place to present the common words, for, as Dr. 
Murray notes, the dictionary must include all the common words of 
literature and conversation, and such of the scientific, technical, 
slang, dialectical and foreign words as are passing into common use 
and approach the position or standing of common words. A given 
dictionary may fail to give the common words of a particular group 
or locality, or it may supply many words that are far from common 
to a given group or locality. The lexicographer must have a uni- 
versal or world view; for “no one man’s English is all English.” 

When we say of an expression that it is “poor English,” we imply 
a standard of judgment. What is this standard? The criterion is 
the standard of usage. This standard of usage is not an artificial 
code of rules set up by schoolmasters to be enforced in classrooms. 
The dictionary does not create but merely records usage. Good use 
exists independently of the individual preferences of grammarians 
and the makers of dictionaries, and is based upon the practice of the 
educated among our contemporaries. If we wish to speak and write 
correct English, we use the words which reputable speakers and 
writers of our own nation and our own time as a body understand 
and approve. We readily see that good use must possess three marks 
or characteristics : it must be present use, national use and reputable 
use. If we use words in some obsolete or archaic signification, we 
may readily be misunderstood, as is clear from a study of the word- 
history of “prevent.” Another illustration is furnished by the word 
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“knave,” which in Shakespeare’s time was sometimes used as a 
synonym for “servant.” Today any servant would resent the term. 

We aim also to use words according to their national acceptation. 
Many words have a peculiar local meaning which is understood only 
in a given locality, as in the expression “right well,” where “right” 
is a synonym for “very.”” We in America might easily obscure our 
meaning by using the English term “lift” instead of the American 
term “elevator.” The American small boy never refers to a “freight 
train” as a “goods train,” the common British expression. Our re- 
spect for the norm of national use suggests the avoidance of the 
unnecessary employment of foreign words or phrases or technical 
terms that have not found a place in the general vocabulary. 

A given word may be in present use and national use, and yet not 
be a reputable word. The famous example is the word “ain’t.” In 
any living language slang may pass into legitimate use. Here again 
the dictionary is the best judge of what is and what is not slang. 
The standard dictionaries that are now current decide questions of 
this nature with all the finality that is possible in the case of a living 
language. They record good usage. No individual can set himself 
or his practice up as the norm. The great Carlyle failed in this. 
We can never determine good use by an appeal to a single author. 
The dictionary, aiming to interpret as well as to express thought, 
is our most dependable guide in matters pertaining to correct usage. 

The dictionary likewise has proper regard for the idioms of a liv- 
ing language. We cannot rule out an idiom merely because it is at 
variance with strict grammar. “The idiomatic principle,” writes 
Professor Earle, “is not seen in full force so long as we can recon- 
cile the idiom with grammatical rules.” The formal teacher of 
English may and does object to idioms because of their grammatical 
irregularity, because they will not parse, because they are not in 
strict conformity with the standard of formal written discourse, and 
finally because the meaning is not clear upon verbal analysis. The 
purist denounces the phrases “had better,” “had rather.” According 
to Greenough and Kittredge, this idiom is perfectly established, has 
been in use for centuries, and is habitually employed by the best 
writers. In some cases the substitution of “I would” results in 
downright error. Thus, “I would better go” is positively ungram- 
matical. 
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The purist again objects to the expression “insane asylum,” be- 
cause obviously an asylum cannot be unsound of mind, and suggests 
in its place, “asylum for the insane.” If we follow this practice in 
the use of adjectives how shall we refer to the “sick room”? The 
double possessive, as in the expression “any friend of Smith’s,” 
meets with the disapproval of the purist, but the “International Dic- 
tionary” has this to say: English idiom allows a double possessive 
expression with both of and the possessive inflection (’s). In evalu- 
ating idioms we must remember that the unit of expression is the 
phrase rather than the single word. It is of the very nature of an 
idiom that it defies grammatical analysis. English is rich in idioms. 
Idiomatic English is good English. But we must not confound 
idioms with slang, that “peculiar kind of vagabond language always 
hanging on the outskirts of legitimate speech.” Slang lies outside 
the limits of legitimate speech. We cannot in any given instance 
determine good usage by reference to the masterpieces of literature, 
but we can easily avail ourselves of the objective help that the dic- 
tionary offers. 

Many practices of the general public reveal an amazing ignorance 
of the resources of the dictionary. Many well-educated people will 
spend money lavishly for books professing to teach correctness in 
the use of English, books that do little else than devote a large 
amount of space to irregular inflections and kindred topics. The 
story is told of a great industrial leader who waited for many weeks 
until a chance meeting with a college professor afforded an oppor- 
tunity to seek the solution of a doubt in the use of the word “setting” 
in the expression, a “setting hen.” Should he say a “setting hen” 
or a “sitting hen”? He could have solved the difficulty by reference 
to the office dictionary, but that thought did not seem to occur to 
him. Another incident is related of a college junior who used the 
word “suspicion” as a verb, and sought to justify this use by the 
following extract from his dictionary: suspicion, to regard with sus- 
picion, to suspect (Dial.). When the professor asked him the sig- 
nificance of the parenthetical abbreviation, the student gave the start- 
ling answer that this indicated the support of The Dial. Another 
student sought for the meaning of a certain word, “polysyndeton,” 
in fourteen textbooks on rhetoric. In the fifteenth textbook she 
finally found a definition of the word. When asked why she had not 
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consulted the dictionary, she said she did not know that the diction- 
ary defined technical terms. A questionnaire administered to 125 
high school graduates brought devastating results. Only 13 of the 
125 interrogated knew anything of the key-line that is found on 
every page of the dictionary. Eighty-one knew nothing about guide 
words. Many gave ludicrous misinterpretations of the common dic- 
tionary abbreviations. One said that A. S. meant “answer soon.” 
The abbreviation used to indicate obsolete words (obs.) was misin- 
terpreted to signify “obscene.” A number of wrong interpretations 
were given to the common abbreviation, viz.; but the climax of mis- 
interpretation was reached by the graduate to whom the abbreviation 
cf. had no other meaning than center field! 

We are forced to one conclusion, that the dictionary, the treasure- 
house of the English language, has been sadly neglected in our 
scheme of general education. How can we account for this? Dr. 
Flaherty adduces three chief causes. He speaks first of the evil of 
over-annotated texts, which kill the student’s initiative and counsel 
him not to exert himself unduly. He deplores the use of claptrap 
dictionaries which foil the reader when they do not mislead him 
utterly. The third cause is the artificial sequestration of courses in 
our schools. This practice encourages instructors in various subjects 
to relegate all questions regarding the use of words to the exclusive 
attention of the English Department. There is no class or subject 
in which a standard dictionary cannot be of invaluable assistance 
to the pupil. The actual use of the dictionary makes for effective 
learning. 

The trend at present, as evidenced in modern textbooks in Eng- 
lish, is to give increasing attention to the study of the dictionary. 
The English text indicates certain exercises that are very serviceable 
in gaining a mastery of the skills that are necessary in the use of 
this invaluable tool. It is no exaggeration to say, though we quote 
from the prospectus of a recent dictionary, that “the most important 
working tool of the English student is the dictionary.” Every stu- 
dent in high school, possibly lower down in the grades, should have 
ready access to a copy of the unabridged dictionary. It is the su- 
preme authority, the authority most easily consulted. A reliable 
abridged dictionary is an essential part of the working equipment 
of every student that is able to do independent reading. 
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Recently many courses in dictionary study adapted to the lower 
grades have given a stimulus to the formal study of the dictionary. 
Modern educators now advocate that even in the primary grades the 
very young pupil be given command of the elementary skills in- 
volved in the use of the dictionary, The primary pupil should learn, 
for instance, the arbitrary arrangement of the alphabet letters. This 
skill should become as automatic as the consecutive naming of num- 
bers. A second skill that can be learned at an early age is that of 
word location; very young pupils can progress step by step to the 
point where the developing skill enables them to locate words listed 
in strict alphabetical order. The pupil in the early grades can learn 
easily the meaning and the method of using the guide words given 
at the top of the page. Modern methods of teaching reading give 
the primary pupil an early knowledge of the more important dia- 
critical markings, a knowledge that can be enlarged upon when he 
comes to the formal study of the dictionary. 

Answering a recent questionnaire, the majority of educators 
agreed that formal dictionary work should begin in the fourth grade. 
They advocated placing the small dictionary in the hands of the 
fourth grade pupil. Formal instruction in and directed personal 
contact with the dictionary will enlarge vocabulary, establish the dic- 
tionary habit, provide a means of self-help in independent reading, 
form the pupil to do independent research work, and finally give him 
needed help in the preparation of other lessons. In the grades be- 
yond the fourth the pupil is made acquainted with the more recon- 
dite features of this English treasure-house. He learns proper 
syllabication, primary and secondary accents, the more difficult dia- 
critical marks, the rules of capitalization, selective defining, and the 
distinction between synonyms. In a word, the pupil gains a proper 
appreciation of the dictionary, his best guide in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Banner Placed Before Blessed Sacrament Exposed During 
Sermon 


Question: Is it required explicitly that a banner be set before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed during the Forty Hours’ Devotion when a sermon on 
the Blessed Sacrament is preached? Is there a Decree that permits a ser- 
mon before the Blessed Sacrament without concealing the monstrance from 
view ? SACERDOS. 

Answer: A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of May 
10, 1890, speaks of sermons during expositions of the Blessed Sac- 
rament outside the occasion of the Forty Hours’ Devotion, and 
states that the custom to have sermons may be tolerated, but a veil 
should be put before the monstrance to conceal the Sacrament from 
view during the sermon. It speaks of Holy Mass before the Blessed 
Sacrament and the regular sermon after the Gospel of the Mass. 
At the Forty Hours’ Devotion the Holy See forbids for the City 
of Rome sermons of any kind and at any time during the Exposi- 
tion, with the exception of a short exhortation after Vespers; no 
direction is given in the Clementine Instruction to veil the Blessed 
Sacrament. The expositor of the Instruction (cfr. Decreta Authen- 
tica, IV) supposes that the Blessed Sacrament shali remain in full 
view of the people and that the people kneel during the short ex- 
hortation. The same authority discusses other expositions of the 
Blessed Sacrament and sermons on such occasions, and says that 
the people are not to be permitted to sit during the sermon if the 
Blessed Sacrament be not veiled meanwhile. Though the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites has declared that the Clementine Instruction 
on the Forty Hours’ Devotion is not of obligation outside the City 
of Rome, it is evidently the will and intention of the Sacred Con- 
gregation (as manifested here in the commentary on the Instruction 
published in its official collection of Decrees), that, when sermons 
are given during the exposition and the people are to sit down dur- 
ing them, the Blessed Sacrament should be veiled from view. 


Defective Water Meter and Restitution 
Question: A certain truck-gardener knows that, if his water meter tal- 
lied correctly, his water bill would amount to about ten dollars per month, 
while at present it is far from that amount. Is he bound to inform the offi- 
cials of the water company, if not in justice, at least in charity? 
JustTITIA. 
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Answer: If we suppose that the gardener has done nothing on 
his part to damage the water meter, either by accident or intention- 
ally, it is not his fault that the meter does not register the exact 
amount of water used. There is no obligation from the implied 
contract with the water company that the consumer be responsible 
for the correctness of the meter, for this would impose an impos- 
sible obligation on the average consumer, who knows nothing of the 
mechanism of meters. On the contrary, it is the obligation of the 
company to see that its meters are mechanically in good condition, 
because otherwise the reverse of what happened in the present case 
may occur, namely, that the meter registers more than the actual 
consumption of water and the consumer would have to pay for 
what he does not get from the company. It cannot, therefore, be 
claimed that the consumer has an obligation in justice to trouble 
himself about the meter; and if the company suffers loss through a 
defective meter, it suffers the loss through its own carelessness or 
that of its employees whose business it is to attend to the meters. 
One may object and say that actually the gardener is getting some- 
thing from the company without compensation, and that this is not 
fair; therefore, there should be an obligation in charity at least to 
notify the company of its loss. Opinions may differ on this aspect 
of the question. The difficulty of proving an obligation of charity 
is considerable. The consumer has no other special relation to the 
water company than that of contract. The other relation that every 
human being holds towards other human beings through God their 
common Father does under certain circumstances oblige one to do 
good to others or avert harm from them, but we think that such an 
obligation should not be extended beyond conditions and circum- 
stances which are clearly of obligation under the divine law. Those 
who can help themselves need our help less than those who are help- 
less to ward off injury, and apparently the company is well able to 
take care of its own affairs. 


Recitation of Matins and Lauds Before Celebration of Holy Mass 


Question: Authors I have consulted in moral theology seem to hold no 
grave obligation or none at all to recite Matins and Lauds before celebrat- 
ing Holy Mass, while Wapelhorst has a footnote (10th edition, p. 114) 
which reads: “Recitatio Matutini et Laudum iuxta sententiam probabiliorem 
prescribitur sub peccato veniali tantum; sed Benedictus XIV docet: ‘Quod 
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si quis, nulla causa urgente, perpetuo id faceret, ut videretur quasi statuisse 
animo numquam celebrare dicto Matutino et Laudibus, tum concludi posset, 
huiusmodi sacerdotem peccare mortaliter.’” Does the difference hinge on 
the “perpetuo id faceret . . . statuisse animo,” or is there a possibility for 
difference of opinion in spite of the Pontiff’s teaching? RupRICIST. 


Answer: There were authors who held that the rubric of the 
Missal directing the saying of Matins and Lauds before Holy Mass 
was obligatory sub gravi, and Pope Innocent IV in the year 1254 
did forbid in severe terms the priest to say Mass before he had said 
Matins and Lauds. Pope Benedict XIV in a modified sense held the 
obligation to be grave. However, the law of Pope Innocent IV has 
ceased to exist and the opinion of Pope Benedict XIV is not bind- 
ing. The rubric of the Missal still stands today, but there are many 
authors who consider it binding only sub levi, and still others who 
consider it merely as an advice or exhortation. We would, there- 
fore, conclude that in the private obligation of the Divine Office 
(to exclude the choral recitation where of obligation) it is not cer- 
tain that there is even an obligation sub levi to say Matins and Lauds 





before celebrating Holy Mass. 


Confession and Holy Communion in Repeated Gaining of 
Jubilee Indulgence 


Question: Whereas many people may gain the Jubilee Indulgence this 
year provided the bishop has announced the good works which they must 
perform in place of the visits of the Roman Basilicas, and as many per- 
sons have opportunity to gain the Indulgence of the Jubilee several times 
in a week or month, the question has come up whether persons who go to 
confession every week and receive Holy Communion daily or almost every 
day can gain the Jubilee Indulgence as many times as they fulfill the other 
conditions so that the one confession will suffice for gaining the Indulgence 
several times. CoNnFESSOR. 


Answer: The weekly confession and daily Holy Communion 
does suffice for all Plenary Indulgences except those of the Jubilee, 
as is stated explicitly in Canon 931, § 3, of the Code of Canon Law. 
The Decree announcing the Jubilee of the present Holy Year per- 
mits repeated gaining of the Jubilee Indulgence, but it insists that 
each time all the required conditions must be complied with, and con- 
fession and Holy Communion are among those requirements for 
gaining the Indulgence. Hence it follows that those who go to con- 
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fession once a week only can gain the Indulgence once only in that 
week. 


Parts Which Should Be Sung or Recited by Choir in High Mass 


Question: Some time ago you made a statement in THe HoMILETIC AND 
PasToRAL Review that omitting singing or chanting even part of the Dies 
irae during High Mass of Requiem would constitute a venial guilt. Such 
a statement seems too rigoristic to me, as liturgical laws bind only liturgical 
choirs and not every little country parish. Obviously, it rests with the 
bishop to insist in his own diocese on singing or reciting the Proper of the 
Mass; otherwise most of us are free to sing the Proper of the Mass or not 
to sing it. If, however, singing of the Sequence be so important during a 
Requiem Mass, why should the Gradual or the Tract of the same Mass be 
omitted? All these are Propers of the Mass and should be sung or chanted 
according to the liturgy. Or is the singing of the Sequence more important 
than other parts of the Proper? SACERDOS. 


Answer: We spoke of the Sequence only at the time, but did not 
intend to imply that the other proper parts of the Mass are not 
equally important. In fact, the Introit, Gradual or Tract, the Offer- 
tory and the Communion, are Propers of the Mass even more so 
than the Sequence, which is special to a few Masses only. All the 
proper parts of the Mass should be sung or recited by the choir in a 
High Mass. It is not entirely true that the liturgical parts of the 
Mass are for liturgical choirs only. If a Mass is sung at all, it 
should be sung according to the rules of the liturgy. Because of the 
practical impossibility for many parishes to have male choirs only, 
the mixed choirs are tolerated, but those mixed choirs should con- 
form to the rules of the liturgy. For Requiem Masses the choir 
usually has the complete Mass formula of the Proper, and it is not 
very difficult to have the choir chant or recite all of the proper parts. 
With the Sunday Masses and other High Masses during the year 
difficulty will be experienced to get the choir to sing or recite the 
Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion, because they would 
need to have the Graduale, the choir book for the Propers of the 
Masses throughout the year. A choir which does not know Latin 
or anything about the arrangement of the Masses for the liturgical 
year would have difficulty in finding the Proper of the Mass of the 
day so as to sing or recite it. We do not think that the Church would 
wish the parishes to be without High Masses just because the choir 
cannot perform those smaller parts of the Proper of the Mass. How- 
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ever, an effort should be made to have the liturgy complete where it 
can be done. 


Distribution of Holy Communion After the Elevation 
While Holy Mass Is Being Said 


Question: What about the custom introduced in certain churches of dis- 
tributing Holy Communion immediately after the Consecraion or even be- 
fore while the priest at the altar continues the Mass? Do the rubrics allow 
it, or is it only tolerated? When there are only fifty or seventy people 
to receive, the celebrant himself can give Holy Communion in less than 
ten minutes. Why should some other priest come up and do it in order 
to shorten the service? If there are perhaps two hundred or more to re- 
ceive, it will take time for one priest, but it seems, if another priest at the 
time of the Communion in Mass will assist the celebrant to distribute Holy 
Communion, the Mass can be finished within a reasonably short time. What 
about the liturgical aspect of the practice? PaROCHUS. 


Answer: That the practice is not liturgical, is certain. The people 
are there to assist at Holy Mass, and that is to be the principal 
service. If one disturbs this order and causes the commotion which 
must necessarily arise when a number of people move to and fro, 
the Mass at the altar is being given a secondary place—it becomes a 
matter of less attention than the Communion. We have frequently 
assisted on Sundays in churches where the priests come out right 
after the Elevation and distribute Holy Communion, and have never 
liked it; there was always the sense that something was being done 
which is out of order. Liturgically it is out of order to give Holy 
Communion before the priest comes to the Communion in Mass, and 
in all the history of liturgy we cannot find such a practice approved ; 
in fact, it seems unthinkable because it is an inversion of the whole 
liturgy of the Mass. Apparently the practice is going on in many 
churches without interference from the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
plea is lack of time to finish the Masses on time if too many minutes 
are consumed in giving Holy Communion. It is undoubtedly a 
problem in many parishes where there is a large number of communi- 
cants and a schedule of Masses hour after hour. All told, there is 
little devotion in rushing services. Rather than break up the most 
important liturgical service of the Sunday Mass, some other adjust- 
ments will have to be made to administer Holy Communion without 
interfering with the Holy Mass. 

The pastor of a church may not distribute, nor permit his assis- 
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tants to distribute, before the priest’s Communion the Hosts which 
have been consecrated in the Mass. This was decided by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites on May 11, 1878, which declared the contrary 
practice an abuse that must be stopped. From the principles of 
theology we know that it is an abuse to have the people partake of 
the Sacrifice before the celebrant does, and the Hosts consecrated at 
Mass must stay on the altar until the Communion of the celebrant. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
“The Cross-Annunciation”’ 


Reverend Editors: 

There appeared in these pages a review of the above-named book, 
the author of which is the Servite Father, Rev. A. M. Mayer. One 
can readily admit, with the reviewer, that “the volume is well adapted 
to inspire a great love for our heavenly Mother and confidence in her 
powerful intercession,” but a qualified exception may be taken to the 
statement that “for his thesis the author advances good and solid argu- 
ments from the Scriptures and from the Fathers.” The author ade- 
quately shows (what is universally admitted) that Mary is the Mother 
of us all; but his theory of the origin of that maternity is contrary to 
the Scriptures and to the opinion of the Fathers. The claim is made 
that we have become (through John) Mary’s children not by adoption, 
but by a very unique process, which the author designates contract. 
Mary did not at once become John’s Mother and John her son, says 
Father Mayer, when Christ said: “Woman, behold thy son. . . . Behold 
thy Mother.” This happened only later on, or as soon as Mary and 
St. John had agreed to the new relationship and had, in fact, made a 
contract to that effect. Christ’s words were merely in the nature of 
an annunciation, a proclamation of what was to be. 

On page 146, in treating of this relationship, the author says: “We 
. .. show that the relationship is not one of adoption; but, before going 
into this matter, we wish to state that, although it has been frequently 
referred to as adoption by practically all theologians and by various 
ascetic writers throughout the ages, nevertheless, we do not come upon 
any doctrine of the Church that it is adoption, . . . and so we are at 
perfect liberty to proceed with our analysis.” When an author boldly 
makes so novel a statement, his theory should be received and examined 
with the utmost caution. Or should one say that one is tempted to 
waste no time on it at all? 

It happens that the author’s theory rests upon an utterly wrong in- 
terpretation of the oft-quoted: “Woman, behold thy son. . . . Behold 
thy Mother.” This is the argument: Christ did not say: “Mother, 
behold thy son. . . . Son, behold thy Mother.” And the reason is be- 
cause Mary was not yet John’s Mother, neither was John her son. 

To see at a glance how preposterous that argument is, one need but 
consider that if it were incorrect to say, “Mother, behold thy son” (be- 
cause Mary was not yet John’s Mother), it would likewise be incorrect 
to say, “Woman, behold thy son,” because, as Father Mayer claims, 
John is not yet Mary’s son. Likewise would it be absurd to say “Behold 
thy Mother,” if Mary were not John’s Mother. How in the world did 
that argumentation “get by” ecclesiastical book censors and the theo- 
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logians, whom the author claims have highly commended his scholar- 
ship ? 

If the author’s “contract theory” of relationship were true, it would 
have been necessary for Christ to have said: “Woman (or, Mother) 
behold him who is about to become thy son. . . . Behold her who is 
about to become thy Mother.” Moreover, even though the “contract 
theory” were well founded, it would have been perfectly correct for 
Christ to have said, “Mother, behold thy son,” because He was ad- 
dressing His own Mother. Here are the words that Christ might have 
used in expressing the author’s theory (were it true): “Mother mine, 
here is John who is about to take My place and become thy son.” Why 
anyone should imagine that Mother in “Mother, behold thy son,” must 
be understood as meaning “Mother of St. John,” only the author knows. 

In the course of his volume Father Mayer has a great deal to say 
about the use of the word “woman” as addressed to Our Lady, but he 
does not mention the simplest and (in the writer’s opinion) the best 
reason why Christ on the Cross said “Woman” and not “Mother.” 
Says the Abbé Constant Fouard: “Careful not to utter her name, fear- 
ing lest He might expose her to insults by revealing who she was, Jesus 
said, gently: ‘Woman, behold thy son.’” But the famous French priest 
had no far-fetched thesis to prove. 


Since his theory rests entirely upon an incorrect interpretation of 
Our Saviour’s words, the author, in expounding it, makes one un- 
founded inference after another. A few instances will make this clear. 
On pages 126 and 127, Father Mayer attempts to show that, if St. 
John had become Mary’s son when Christ said “Woman, behold thy 
son,” the second statement, “Behold thy Mother,” would have been 
superfluous and unworthy of Divine Wisdom. “Infinite Wisdom would 
not have spoken that way.” And he knows of no “conceivable reason” 
why Christ would have made both statements if the first had caused the 
relationship. That, of course, is a wholly gratuitous assumption. A 
matter of mere politeness on the part of Christ would have suggested 
that He repeat to John the substance of what He had said to Mary. 
The generally accepted formal way of making an introduction is: “Mr. 
Smith, may I present Mr. Brown? Mr. Brown, meet Mr. Smith.” 


On page 101, our author admits that divine words produce the in- 
tended effect; he says further that there is no reason why we should 
not take the divine words of the Cross-Annunciation in their natural, 
obvious and literal sense. Of course, not. But what does our author 
do? He contradicts himself again and again by putting to naught the 
words of Christ. Christ says: “Behold thy son.” Our author says 
(substantially): “No, Christ, You, and practically all theologians, are 
mistaken. John is not yet Mary’s son. You must wait until they have 
made the contract.” “Behold thy Mother,” says Our Lord to St. John. 
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“Not at all! John is not yet Mary’s son. Please wait until that con- 
tract has been signed,” says Father Mayer, in substance. 


On page 102, he confuses the term “stepson” with “adopted son.” 
He said that stepparents and stepchildren tell a story that is sad in the 
annals of history, and therefore would it be unworthy of Christ to make 
us adopted (?) children of Mary. If the lot of some stepchildren is 
sad, the case of adopted children is quite the contrary—as a rule. 
Adopted children are wanted by their foster-parents and therefore 
loved. If they are spoiled, it is because they are loved too much. We 
need not shudder at the thought of being Mary’s adopted children. 

Though not connected with the Cross-Annunciation, on page 179 
there is a very novel interpretation of what is meant by “My Father’s 
business” in “Did you not know that I must be about My Father’s 
business?” This “business” is not what the Boy Christ was attending 
to during the three days He was in the temple (says Father Mayer) ; 
it has reference to what Christ was going to do after He returned with 
Mary and Joseph to Nazareth. How account for such a strange 
opinion ? 

On page 178 our author treats the difficult passage: ‘“‘Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?” Incidentally he takes it upon himself to ad- 
minister, what he terms, a correction to Dr. Reilly, who, in the West- 
minster Version, does not follow the Douay text. His “correction” of 
the eminent Sulpician must be amazing (if not amusing) to Biblical 
scholars. 


It is not a little astonishing to read on page 126: “The purpose of 
this compendium on our Blessed Mother’s Spiritual Maternity is not 
to enter upon theological controversy,” etc. Should one, without a 
word of protest, blindly accept so novel a theory, and one which is 
contrary to the minds of “practically all theologians and various ascetic 
writers”? If the author can be persuaded to admit that possibly he is 
not more learned than all theologians combined, and if he will then 
revise his book and eliminate his “contract theory” from it, correcting 
at the same time other blemishes, there will be sufficient solid and really 
excellent material remaining that will edify the reader and be produc- 
tive of the good which the very zealous author aims at. F. Jos. M. 






























CASUS MORALIS 


The Victim in the Crime of Abortion 


By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Case.—Dr. Z performs the following abortions: (a) for Mrs. A, who 
is pregnant but for economic reasons wishes to have no more children, 
he removes a fetus so deformed that it hardly seems human; (b) for 
Miss B, who to avoid disgrace wishes to get rid of her illegitimate child, 
he performs a similar operation as soon as the woman is sure she has 
conceived ; (c) for Mrs. C, whose life he wishes to save by freeing her 
from a dangerous pregnancy, an abortion is accomplished, but the 
fetus proves to have been already dead; (d) for Mrs. D, who cannot 
await the time of normal childbirth without very grave danger to her 
life and that of her seven months old child, he takes the child from the 
womb and it is kept alive artificially and survives. In all these in- 
stances Dr. Z has the guilt of abortion inasmuch as he is willing to 
resort to feticide; but it seems that he may not be guilty of the crime 
of abortion which Canon Law censures, since there is reason to doubt 
whether that which he removes is really a fetus in the canonical sense. 


Solution.—Question 1.—What kind of fetus is the object of the 
crime of abortion for which special penalties are provided in Canon 
Law? The crime of abortion is the expulsion of the living, but non- 
viable human fetus from the womb. 

(a) The human fetus is one conceived from human parcnts. It 
has the right to life of a human being and the act of killing it is 
homicide. Abortion of the fetus of brute parents (of the young of 
mares, cows and other animals) is of course not murder, and may 
be no sin at all. It was once believed that a woman sometimes gives 
birth to a brute animal, but that belief is no longer entertained. The 
fetus, it is true, is sometimes very much deformed and may even bear 
a resemblance to some animal, but this does not argue that such a 
monstrosity is not human. A formless mass of flesh, bones and 
membranes, however, is probably not a living being (Woywod, 
“Practical Commentary on the Code,” I, 334-35). 

(b) The fetus here includes the product of human generation 
from the moment of conception to the end of the intra-uterine life. 
Rejectio seminis, therefore, as being antecedent to conception, is not 
abortion. But on the other hand there is no distinction in the law of 
the times before and after animation, and the crime of abortion is 
committed in the earlier as well as in the later stages of conception. 
The differentiations of ovum, embryo and fetus—of vegetative, 
animal and rational souls—have no practical bearing on the present 
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subject, and have been abandoned in both canon and civil law. 


(c) The fetus must be living, for the expulsion or removal of a 
dead fetus, being necessary for the mother’s life or health, is clearly 
not blameworthy. On the contrary, when death is certain, the ex- 
traction is a duty, since without it the mother will suffer great detri- 
ment to her health. It is often difficult to be sure that the fetus 
has perished, and in such a case its right must be respected. The 
physician may not decide to remove a fetus as dead, unless the in- 
dications of death are convincing (Antonelli, “Medicina Pastoralis,” 
II, 53; Sabetti, p. 282. Q. 8; Noldin, II, 364). 

(d) The fetus must be non-viable, that is, incapable of sustaining 
life outside the mother’s womb. The length of gestation is approxi- 
mately 273 days or nine months, and viability begins about the 183rd 
day or after the sixth month, though there is a much better chance 
of survival for a child born a few weeks later. Before viability the 
fetus is immature and will ordinarily die if removed. But between 
viability and the normal term of gestation, induced delivery is law- 
ful if there is a good reason and sufficient precautions are taken to 
protect both mother and child (Holy Office, May 4, 1898). Abor- 
tion is not to be confused with premature birth of this kind. 


Question 2.—Was that which Dr. Z removed in the four opera- 
tions a fetus in the sense of the Canon Law on abortion? We must 
distinguish between the first two and the last two operations. 

(a-b) In the first two operations, the answer is in the affirmative. 
In the case of Mrs. A, the only reason for doubt is that the fetus 
was hardly recognizable as human; but that reason, as we saw, is 
without weight. In the case of Miss B, the excuse would be the one 
sometimes given that there is no homicide in the removal of what 
was only recently conceived. That argument is also futile, since 
the law makes no distinction about the stages of development in the 
unborn. But the facts must be certain, namely, that conception had 
occurred and that a fetus was removed. 


(c-d) In the last two operations, the answer is in the negative. In 
the case of Mrs. C, the fetus removed was not living; in the case of 
Mrs. D, it was not non-viable. The doctor’s readiness to kill made 
him morally guilty in will, but in reality he did not kill, nor commit 
the acts canonically known as abortion. 


























ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Plenary Indulgence for Participation in Eucharistic Processions 

To urge the Catholic people to greater devotion towards the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Supreme Pontiff recently granted new in- 
dulgences for the Forty Hours’ Adoration in addition to those 
already conceded. Now he goes further and grants a Plenary In- 
dulgence to all who take part in Eucharistic possessions conducted 
either inside the walls of the church or in public. Confession and 
Holy Communion and prayer for the Intentions of the Holy Father 
are required (Sacred Penitentiary, September 25, 1933; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 478). 


Franciscan College of St. Anthony at Rome Made a Papal 
University 


After the publication of the Apostolic Constitution on Catholic 
Universities, May 24, 1931, the Minister General of the Order of 
Friars Minor signified his intention to the Holy See to conform the 
course of studies and all other things to the Papal Constitution in 
order that the College of St. Anthony at Rome, which had for many 
years served as a school of postgraduate studies for young priests 
of the Order, may obtain from the Holy See the right to confer 
ecclesiastical academic degrees. The Holy See granted the request 
of the Minister General and approved the College for the conferring 
of the baccalaureate, licentiate and doctorate in sacred theology, 
canon law and philosophy on members of the Order exclusively 
(Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, May 17, 
1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 476). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Hebruarp 
by Ernest Graf, ©.S.B. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Creation of Man 


“God created man of the earth and made him after his own image 
(Ecclus., xvii. 1). 
SYNOPSIS: I. Origin of man. 

II. Man not the result of blind forces of matter. 

III. He is linked to the rest of creation. 

IV. Even his body differs from that of the beasts. 

V-VI. His supernatural and preternatural endowments. 
VII. The earthly Paradise. 


id 


Origin of Man 

God made out of nothing all that is. Now, every creative artist has 
before him a model from which he works, an ideal that he strives to 
reproduce in stone or marble or by means of brush and paints. Even 
God worked from a model, but that model is none other than Himself, 
for He alone precedes the world in duration even as He surpasses it in 
beauty and perfection. Hence, every creature corresponds to some as- 
pect, so to speak, of God, and reproduces one or other of His features, 
so that, as St. Paul asserts, “every creature is good” (I Tim., iv. 4), 
for nothing that is not good or beautiful could proceed from One who 
is infinite Good and Beauty. Such is the origin of man. 

When relating the manner of man’s coming into this world, the in- 
spired writer speaks without the slightest ambiguity : “God formed man 
of the slime of the earth and breathed into his face the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul” (Gen., ii. 7). These words must not be 
understood in too materialistic a sense. They are but a human way of 
describing the infinitely simple and divinely peremptory manner of 
God’s action. It is true that Holy Scripture does indeed compare the 
Creator to a potter seated at his wheel: “Who hath made [literally, who 
hath fashioned after the manner of a potter] the hearts of every one 
of them” (Ps. xxxii. 15). Yet, there was no need for God to take up a 
lump of clay, as does a potter, or to fashion man by means of clumsy 
machinery and expenditure of skill and energy. Such a conception of 
the creation of man would be childish. No, by a simple act of His will, 
which is fulfilled as soon as it is determined upon, God caused man’s 
body to rise out of the earth, not by a process of gradual evolution or 
development, but in an instant. In the same indivisible instant He 
caused a spiritual soul to spring from the womb of nothingness that it 
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might quicken the lifeless form. Such is man’s origin: it is the only 
one worthy of an infinite Creator and of one whose destiny it is to be 
the lord and king of the material universe. 

The creation of woman differs from that of Adam only in this, that 
whereas the first man’s body was immediately fashioned from the clay 
of the earth, Eve’s body was thus formed only mediately. God took 
the matter from which Eve’s body was formed out of the side of man 
for a reason of profoundest significance. Woman is dependent on 
man, but because she is, as it were, carved out of the side of man, nature 
and God’s positive law alike impel him to love the natural partner of his 
life who, as regards all essential human characteristics, is his equal. 


Not the Result of Blind Matter 


There have always been those who denied this account of the origin 
of mankind. Today there is much glib talk of evolution, of a gradual 
development and growth of mankind towards an ever higher standard. 
On the other hand, it is no less true that men of the highest standing 
in the world of science appear increasingly willing to accept an account 
of the origin of man which leaves out the Creator. If man were no 
more than the casual, unreasoned result of unaccountable energies dor- 
mant in matter, why is it that during all the long centuries for which 
we possess duly accredited evidence of his existence and activities, 
there has occurred no change or variation either in his shape or his 
aptitudes, his virtues or his vices? However far back we may go in 
imagination, we find that men were always substantially what they are 
today. It might also be asked, with reason, how it is that inorganic 
matter, today and during the whole of historic time, has never pro- 
duced as much as a blade of grass, or a fly, or a moth. 


Man’s Link with the Rest of Creation 


But it is argued, with a great show of learning, that the ancestors of 
man are the dumb beasts. We are told to look for our parents, not 
in the Garden of Eden, but in the jungle. From an outward, super- 
ficial resemblance of the human body to the animal body, it has been 
concluded that, though man has attained to a higher degree of intelli- 
gence, there is no specific difference between him and the hapless crea- 
tures which he has succeeded in outstripping to so amazing an extent. 
Now, we may grant this superficial resemblance, for it is in the very 
nature of things. God has ordered all things “in measure and number 
and weight” (Wisdom, xi. 21). There is a marvellous gradation, a 
beautiful scaling down, a grading, in all the works of the Creator. All 
His creatures express or represent His perfections, some more clearly 
than others, some more faintly. But all the while there is gradation. 
God’s gifts proceed from Him and descend upon the world as a stream 
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of water might leap down an immense and all but infinite series of steps 
or cascades. As the water descends, it gets further and further away 
from its source ; its volume decreases and it ends by having scarcely any 
resemblance to a stream. This is a crude comparison to illustrate the 
fact that, though all things point to God as their Author, they do so 
with varying degrees of distinctness. But there is a real cohesion and 
mutual relationship between the various works of God. Hence the like- 
ness observable between man and certain animals, especially man in the 
embryonic stage, proves no more than that he is organically and har- 
moniously linked with the whole scheme of things. Even the presence 
in the human body of certain rudimentary organs for which we seem to 
have no use, point to this same fact. At any rate, we can affirm without 
fear of contradiction that so far no one has succeeded in demonstrating 
or proving that man and the beasts have a common origin. 


Man Differs from the Animals Even as Regards His Body 


Modern physiology supplies Christians with fresh and very telling 
arguments in favor of the diverse origin of man and the lower creatures 
that minister to his needs and his pleasure. Thus, though there is a 
marked outward likeness between the human body and that of the ape, 
the blood of the latter differs specifically from the blood of man so that 
no successful transfusion could be performed. The famous German 
anthropologist, Virchow, who was not a Catholic, unequivocally de- 
clared that physiology disproves rather than establishes the descent of 
man from the ape or any other animal. Even if, for argument’s sake, 
we granted that Adam’s body was evolved from some lower form, his 
soul, at any rate, could not have had such an origin, for the human 
soul, though naturally united to a body, is a pure spirit and as such has 
nothing in common with matter. 

Man stands midway between two worlds. By reason of his com- 
posite nature he is essentially linked to the Angelic world as well as to 
the material universe. His soul enables him to know truth and to love 
beauty and goodness, whilst the senses of his body are so many win- 
dows through which he looks at the world in which he lives. Through 
the senses, too, he influences his surroundings and in turn reacts to 
their manifold appeal. 


Supernatural Gifts of Man 
All these endowments did not yet satisfy the divine liberality. Be- 
sides and above this wonderful equipment of human nature, God had 
yet another gift for Adam, one of an infinitely superior order. Where- 
as all other creatures are but the footprints of the Almighty, inasmuch 
as they show forth divine wisdom, power and beauty, man has a far 
higher destiny. God wished to be his father, and man is to be God’s 
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child and friend. Now, such a relationship presupposes a certain 
equality. Real friendship is only possible between people who are more 
or less equals, whilst a community of nature, character, and disposition 
is the vital link between parent and child. 


Writing to the Christians of Ephesus, St. Paul clearly hints at the 
supernatural gifts bestowed upon the first man: “Put ye on the new 
man who according to God is created in justice and holiness of truth” 
(Eph., iv. 24). In Biblical language justice has the same meaning as 
grace or the fullness of virtue, and “holiness of truth” is probably but 
another Hebraism for “true holiness,” which consists essentially in 
sanctifying grace. Commenting on this text, St. Augustine expressly 
states that by his sin Adam forfeited justice and holiness, which seems 
to imply that the holy Doctor believed that the first man was not with- 
out them at any time (Gen. ad lit., VI, 26). 

Therefore, in the very first instant of his existence, Adam was raised - 
to the supernatural order. God did not merely endow him with all the 
faculties and powers that constitute a perfect human nature, but by a 
gratuitous and wholly supernatural gift or grace He made him His 
true child and friend. This is manifestly implied by what we are 
taught concerning the Fall and its fatal consequences. The Council of 
Trent made the following definition: “If anyone does not confess that, 
when Adam transgressed the commandment in Paradise, he forthwith 
lost the sanctity and justice in which he had been constituted . . . let him 
be anathema” (Sess. V, Can. 1). 


Other Gifts of Man 


This supernatural gift of grace, which is nothing less than a com- 
munication of the divine life, was the most glorious of the many noble 
endowments of Adam. It was also the cause and motive of the remain- 
ing privileges which divine liberality added as a dowry, in order to make 
of the first man a very masterpiece of wisdom, love and omnipotence. 
The inspired author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus (xvii. 5 sqq.) paints 
a glorious picture of our first parents: “God ... gave them counsel, 
and a tongue, and eyes, and ears, and a heart to desire: and He filled 
them with the knowledge of understanding. He created in them the 
science of the spirit: He filled their heart with wisdom, and showed 
them both good and evil. He set His eye upon their hearts, to show 
them the greatness of His works. . . . He made an everlasting covenant 
with them, and He showed them His justice and judgments. And 
their eyes saw the majesty of His glory, and their ears heard His glo- 
rious voice. And He said to them: Beware of all iniquity.” 


Here is a very different picture from such monstrosities as the cave- 
men, half-man and half-brute, whom some of the high priests of mod- 
ern science delight in exhibiting as the portraits of the ancestors of the 
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human race. It is certain that Adam was created as a fully developed 
man, capable of fulfilling at once his rdéle of head of the human family, 
He appeared on earth in the full vigor of adult manhood, and his mind 
was similarly equal to the task of educating his offspring. In other 
words, to the maturity of his body corresponded a marvellous ripeness 
of soul. As head of the human race, it was meet and just that Adam 
should possess the amazing and indeed unique knowlege that was his. 
But it is certain that he likewise received supernatural revelations in 
the light of which he saw things he could not have known by his natural 
powers, great as these were. Commenting upon the words uttered by 
Adam when he first beheld the admirable companion God had fashioned 
for him: “This now is bone of my bones . . . wherefore a man shall 
leave father and mother and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be 
two in one flesh” (Gen., ii. 23, 24), St. Augustine says that, “whereas 
the Bible puts these words in the mouth of the first man, Our Lord in 
the Gospel declares them to be the words of God (Matt., xix. 4) to 
show that Adam spoke them prophetically and under a divine inspira- 
tion” (De Gen. ad lit., TX, 19). 

Thus was Adam’s soul enlightened with marvellous natura! and 
supernatural knowledge, whilst his body and its senses were perfectly 
subject to his reason. This perfect control of matter by mind, of sensa- 
tion and emotion by reason, sprang from the gratuitous gift of integ- 
rity. So privileged and so sheltered an existence precluded all suffer- 
ing and even death itself, that supreme physical evil, so that man’s 
happy life in this world would have been but the anticipation of the 
supernatural bliss that awaits us in heaven. 


St. Augustine on the Earthly Paradise 

St. Augustine has an admirable description of what life would have 
been had Adam remained true to God: “Man lived in Paradise as he 
would, so long as he would have what God had ordered. He lived en- 
joying God, enjoying the Good whereby he was good; he lived without 
any want, having it in his power so to live always. There was... the 
tree of life to prevent the wasting away of old age. Nothing of cor- 
ruption in his body, or from his body, caused any annoyance to any of 
his senses. There was no fear of disease within him nor of any blow 
from without. Perfect soundness in his flesh, entire tranquillity in his 
soul. There was no breath of sadness, nor any folly of mirth, but 
true joy perpetuated from God. Charity from a pure heart and a good 
conscience and faith unfeigned (1 Tim., i. 5) set him on fire with love 
of God. His mind and body kept watch in harmony together. The 
keeping of the commandments cost him no trouble” (De civ. Dei, XIV, 
26). 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Fall of Man 


“By one man sin entered into this world’ (Rom., v. 12). 
SYNOPSIS: I-II. Adam, endowed with free will, at first subject to God. 
III-IV. His trial and fall. 
V-VI. Consequences of the fall for him and for us. 
VII, Nature and gravity of Adam’s sin. 


When we contemplate the universe in which we live, we perceive on 
all sides a most wonderful order and harmony ; yet, when we look more 
closely, we are bound to note certain unmistakable symptoms which 
show that all is not well with the world. In ourselves, too, we are con- 
scious of a lack of harmony, and always a dark cloud of sorrow and 
pain casts its monstrous shadow athwart the world, nor was there ever 
a mortal born who was spared the bitterness of suffering and death. 
What, then, has happened? For it is plain that something has gone 
wrong. 


The First Man Perfectly Subject to God 


In our last discourse we saw how wondrously God had endowed the 
first man. All his various powers and faculties worked harmoniously 
together. Through a sublime hierarchical subordination, Adam’s body 
was subject to his soul; his senses obeyed the behests of reason; his 
reason and free will were in perfect harmony with the law of God. 
Adam was wholly immune from that fatal attraction which evil now 
exercises over the best of men; he experienced none of those humiliat- 
ing rebellions of the senses and the flesh which are only precariously 
subdued by the struggles and strivings of a lifetime. Without effort or 
labor, precisely because he met with no resistance within himself, he 
was perfectly subject to his Creator; in fact, his joy and happiness 
consisted in doing homage to Him and in admiring His wisdom and 
goodness as displayed by the splendors of the garden of delights. 


Man Endowed with Free Will 


Human nature stands midway between the purely spiritual and the 
wholly material order. Man is the bridge that links two opposites, the 
mysterious hyphen that joins together what are utterly different, for 
man is allied to the Angels because of his spiritual soul, whereas his 
body makes him akin to the irrational creatures over which reason en- 
ables him to exercise dominion. Now, it is an inalienable birthright 
of an intelligent being to have freedom of judgment and will whereby 
it is master of its actions. The good and the beautiful are the necessary 
objects of our desires. It is not possible not to long for the possession 
of the good things from which we expect happiness. But whereas a 
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law of our being compels us to seek, in a general way, that which is 
good, we are not physically coerced into choosing this particular good 
rather than that. Hence it is that even in regard to the Supreme Good 
—the Good the possession whereof constitutes bliss—God would not do 
violence to His handiwork but leaves us free to choose for ourselves: 
“Before man is life and death, good and evil ; that which he shall choose 
shall be given to him, for the wisdom of God is great” (Ecclus., xv. 
18, 19). 

The Creator refuses to force upon us even His supreme gift. He 
has too much regard for His own handiwork to deal with it with an 
authoritativeness or an absolutism which would not be consonant with 
its nature: “Thou being master of power judgest with tranquillity and 
with great favor disposest us” (Wisdom, xii. 18). The Latin text of 
the Vulgate is much more remarkable: Cum magna reverentia disponis 
nos (Thou dealest with us, disposest of us, with much respect or regard 
for our nature). Free will sets a royal crown upon the head of a ra- 
tional being; without it we should be little more than a piece of think- 
ing mechanism. Freedom is a sequel of the spirituality of the soul. 
By it, and by it alone, we are able to perform meritorious acts, so that 
there is a link, like that between cause and effect, between the good we 
accomplish and the incomprehensible reward promised to us. God pre- 
destined Adam, and in him his entire progeny, for a state of eternal 
happiness totally beyond his reach or his natural desire. We should 
never have suspected its bare existence had God not revealed it. Yet, 
God will not force it upon our acceptance. Free will enables us to ac- 
cept or reject it, to merit or to forfeit it. 


Trial of the First Man 


If happiness was to be a reward due to him by God’s retributive jus- 
tice, man’s loyalty must needs be put to the test. The test was not an 
exacting one. The Bible, which is ultimately God’s own account of the 
occurrence, describes it in the simplest language: “Of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat: for in what 
day soever thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death” (Gen., ii. 17). 
There are people who presume to sneer at what they call a petty and 
childish prohibition. They likewise scoff at our simple faith which 
makes us find in the eating of an apple an explanation of the miser- 
able condition of the human race. However, there is more in this 
Biblical account than appears on the surface. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of eating or not eating a certain fruit; it is essentially a question 
of obedience or rebellion. 


As loyal children of the Catholic Church we believe that Holy Writ 
was written under a special inspiration and unerring guidance of the 
Holy Ghost. Hence we experience no difficulty in accepting the story 
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is of the fall as an historical fact. The prohibition laid on our first 
od parents was essentially a test, a trial of their loyalty; hence, the in- 
d trinsic importance or the triviality of the object selected for the test 
lo does not matter in the least. Is there anything more sacred in the eyes 
3: of a soldier than the flag of his country? Yet, what is the flag in itself 
5e but a yard or two of colored cloth and worth a trifling sum of money? 
y. None the less a soldier will sacrifice his very life rather than it should 

fall into the hands of the enemy. Is not this a throwing away of a 
e precious life? Is not a human existence of incomparably greater con- 
n sequence than a piece of cloth fluttering in the breeze? There can be 
1 but one answer to the question. For all that, men praise and admire 
1 him who dies for his flag because the flag is the symbol of his country. 
f When a soldier fights or dies for it, he does so in reality for home and 
; country. In like manner the tree and its fatal and fateful fruit stand 
| 


for God’s will and man’s obedience or revolt. There was no intrinsic 
reason why Adam should have stayed his hand from plucking the for- 
bidden fruit, for it was not in itself evil or harmful; it could only hurt 
if tasted in opposition to the divine prohibition. 


The Fall 


We all know what happened: “And the woman saw that the tree 
was good to eat and fair to the eyes and delightful to behold: and 
she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat and gave to her husband, 
who did eat” (Gen., iii. 6). 

In that same instant a tremendous change came over our first parents, 
affecting alike their soul and their body. As a tree stuck by the fiery 
blast of the storm stands shivered, shattered and charred, a memorial 
of the fury of the elements, so was the first man, the first sinner 
stricken, and stripped of the fair vesture of grace that had hitherto 
drawn on him the complacency of God Himself. In comparison with 
so overwhelming a catastrophe, all the calamities that have since be- 
fallen the world are scarcely of any greater significance than the fall 
of the shrivelled leaves of a tree at the approach of winter. 





Consequences of the Fall 

Of all the consequences of this fatal disobedience the only one ex- 
pressly pointed out by God is death: “In what day soever thou shalt eat 
of it, thou shalt die the death” (Gen., ii. 17). From this threat we 
rightly gather that but for sin a direct and extraordinary intervention 
of divine power would have preserved us from that dreaded fate, for 
to die is natural to a being composed of elements so opposite as are those 
that constitute human nature. Death, therefore, is a punishment of 
sin: “by one man sin entered into this world, and by sin death, and so 
death passed upon all men in whom (because) all have sinned” (Rom., 
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v. 12). All other physical evils are comprised in this supreme evil, 
death, for they all lead up to it and are all in their several ways con- 
tributory causes of it. 

Physical death—or, to speak more accurately, the liability to die 
which henceforth hung like a dark cloud over Adam—was but the 
visible and tangible sign of the death of his soul through loss of san- 
tifying grace and the friendship of God. Sanctifying grace is a par- 
ticipation in God’s own life whereby the soul is, as it were, fashioned 
anew in such wise as to become a new creature (cfr. II Cor., v. 17). 
This outpouring into the soul of God’s own vital energy renders us 
capable of getting in close contact with God. It makes of us the chil- 
dren and friends of God. However, even amid the delights of Para- 
dise, Adam walked in the twlight of faith, for the vision or experience 
of the Supreme Good is a reward to be enjoyed hereafter when this 
life’s tasks have been done, and well done. 


Adam’s Loss Is Our Loss 

The glorious privileges and graces—sanctifying grace, integrity, im- 
mortality—had not been bestowed upon Adam as mere personal gifts ; 
they were conferred on him in his capacity as head of the human race. 
As such, they would have passed on to his descendants in the same way 
and by the same act by which they would have derived their human 
nature from him. When God created Adam, He at the same time 
created, in a manner of speaking, the whole of mankind. The full 
significance of some of God’s words is only realized when we take them 
as spoken to the whole human race. Thus, the command, “Increase 
and multiply and fill the earth and subdue it, and rule over the fishes 
of the sea and the fowls of the air and all living creatures that move 
upon the earth” (Gen., i. 28), opens out vistas that stretch far beyond 
the boundaries of Paradise, however spacious we may imagine it to 
have been. In fact, the whole earth might well have become a paradise. 
Adam’s domination over the earth was to be his solely as a sequel of 
his supernatural endowments. Now, since a similar privilege was 
granted to all his descendants (for God spoke both to him and to his 
offspring), we must conclude that, had be stood the test, all men would 
have come into the world endowed with sanctifying grace. The Coun- 
cil of Trent lays it down as a dogma that Adam forfeited grace, not for 
himself alone, but for his posterity as well; therefore, he had similarly 
received it for his offspring as well as for himself (Sess. V, Decree V, 
De pecc. orig., 2). 


In What Did Adam’s Sin Consist? 


The sin of Adam was not a sin of sensuality, though the outward 
circumstances that accompanied it might lead us to think so. When 
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Adam ate of the forbidden fruit, he was not actuated by the slightest 
impulse of sensual greed or appetite. His crime was one of cool, 
deliberate disobedience to One to whom he owed all that he was and 
all the privileges that made his lot so pleasant. Constructively, there- 
fore, his sin was likewise one of gross ingratitude. The real motive 
that actuated both Adam and Eve is hinted at—nay, it is clearly stated 
—in the words of Ecclesiasticus (x. 15) : “Pride is the beginning of all 
sin.” Holy Tobias speaks in almost identical terms when he thus 
warns his son: “Never suffer pride to reign in thy mind, or in thy 
words: for from it all perdition took its beginning” (Tob., iv. 14). 
The first sinners’ pride consisted in a desire to know, independently of 
God, both good and evil. Their sin could only be of a spiritual kind, 
since by the gift of integrity they were preserved from every unruly 
movement of concupiscence (cfr. St. Thomas, II-II, Q. clxiii, art. 1). 
But as soon as they rebelled against God, they became aware of the re- 
volt of their senses. Nevertheless, though Adam and Eve sinned alike, 
there is yet a difference in Eve’s transgression. St. Paul declares that 
Eve was deceived by the devil: “Adam was not seduced, but the woman 
being seduced was in the transgression” (1 Tim. II. 14). As a matter 
of fact, Eve’s transgression is made up of a number of subsidiary faults: 
to begin with, she yielded to curiosity by going up to the tree to have a 
look at it. This gave the devil an opening which was sufficient for 
so cunning a tempter. The fruit looked beautiful; it must be sweet to 
the taste ; surely nothing very dreadful would happen were she to pluck 
one of them. A doubt had arisen in her mind, but she did not forth- 
with cast it from her. Having listened to the plausible words of the 
tempter, she ended by giving them credence. Boldly she stretched 
forth her hand and plucked the fruit, ate of it, and with a horrible shock 
realized what she had done. Great as her fall was, it would not have 
affected—and infected—her offspring, for not she but Adam was the 
head of the human race. Eve went away from the tree, looking for 
her husband. Presenting to him the fatal fruit, she dared him to do 
as she had done. Adam could not fail to realize the awful nature of 
Eve’s action and, at least to some extent, the even more ghastly results 
of his own should he choose to follow her example. For love of his 
wife he promptly decided that he would share with her whatever should 
fall to her lot. 

The sin committed by the first man was the most grievous crime of 
all, for it was perpetrated with full knowledge of its gravity and with 
knowledge of some at least of its consequences. Above all, it was com- 
mitted without the excuse that diminishes the responsibility and culpa- 
bility of every other sinner, namely, the fatal fascination that evil exer- 
cises over our senses whereby reason becomes clouded and the will 
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biased, so that we do that which is evil though the best in us protests 
against so deplorable a capitulation of the will. 

The sin of Adam is the most awful catastrophe that ever befell man- 
kind. All the evils that beset men are but the result of this primeval 
tragedy, as Milton says so well when, in the opening lines of his im- 
mortal poem, he sings (Paradise Lost, 1): 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woes, 
With loss of Eden... 


FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 
The Spiritual World 


“Behold Angels came and ministered to Him” (Matt. iv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The existence of the Angels known by faith. 
II. The Angels in the Old and the New Testament. 
III, Angelic nature. 
IV. Activities of the Angels. 
V. The Guardian Angel. 
VI. Man shall be like the Angels. 
VII. We are in the presence of the Angels. 


The opening words of Holy Writ speak of a twofold creation by 
God: “In the beginning God made heaven and earth” (Gen.,i.1). By 
the earth we are to understand the material universe ; heaven designates 
a vast spiritual, and therefore invisible, world. This unseen world con- 
sists of the Angels whom God created before He made aught else. 

The universe exists as a mirror of God’s perfections. It is a book 
which teaches intelligent beings how to know, praise and love God, for 
its beauty and harmony show how much more beautiful and wise and 
good He must be who made it. Man was the last to appear on this 
earth. Hence, it was becoming that before creating the material God 
should produce a spiritual world ; else there would have been no intelli- 
gence to know Him by His works and to give glory to His name. 


The Existence of the Angels Known by Faith 


Man can have no experimental knowledge of an invisible world, and 
reason is unable to demonstrate its existence though it is able to show 
how eminently becoming it is that there should be beings utterly free 
from any natural link with matter, just as there are purely material 
creatures, and others that stand midway between these two extremes. 
Holy Scripture, both in the Old and New Testaments and the teach- 
ing of the Fathers and the Church would be quite unintelligible without 
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faith in the existence of the Angels—good and bad. “Shall man be 
justified in comparison of God, or shall a man be more pure than his 
Maker? Behold they that serve him are not steadfast, and in His 
Angels He found wickedness: how much more shall they that dwell in 
houses of clay, who have an earthly foundation, be consumed as with 
the moth!” (Job, iv. 17-19). Here, then, is reference to beings lower 
than God but superior to man by reason of their spirituality, for they 
dwell not in houses of clay; that is, they are not united to matter as 
is the spirit that quickens the perishable body of man. 


The Angels in the Old and the New Testament 


The vision of Daniel may be said to be almost an exhaustive treatise 
on the Angels, for in his prophetic pictures we see them in their mighty 
but ordered hosts, forming a guard of honor around the throne of the 
Ancient of days (vii. 10), as well as in their role of guardians of na- 
tions and empires (x. 13; xii. 1). Their tremendous strength of will 
and keenness of intellect may be gauged from the anthropomorphic de- 
scription of one of their number: “I lifted up my eyes and I saw: and 
behold a man clothed in linen and his loins were girded with the finest 
gold. And his body was like the chrysolite, and his face as the appear- 
ance of lightning, and his eyes as a burning lamp: and his arms, and all 
downward even to the feet, like in appearance to glittering brass: and 
the voice of his word like the voice of a multitude” (Dan., x. 5, 6). 

The New Testament is full of allusions to the Angels. The Man- 
God is their Lord and King. They worshipped Him all together in 
the hour of His coming into this world (Heb., i. 6). An Angel an- 
nounced to Mary that she had been chosen to be the Mother of the 
Messiah. Angelic singing gladdened the hours of Christ’s birth, when 
a heavenly multitude sang the first Gloria in excelsis over the fields of 
Bethlehem. They are the heralds of the mystery of the Incarnation 
before its realization, and all the time their Lord dwelt on earth we 
see them carrying out for Him various and most gracious ministrations. 
Thus, after the long fast and the discomfiture of the prince of fallen 
spirits, the hearts of the friends of Jesus rejoice when they are told 
that “Angels came and ministered to Him” (Matt., iv. 11). 


Angelic Nature 


The Angelic nature differs profoundly from the human. Our im- 
mortal soul is immersed in matter, whereas they are supremely inde- 
pendent of it. Our spirit gains by its union with a body, for the 
senses supply our intellect with the raw material of its knowledge. 
The Angels are endowed with an incomprehensible fullness of knowl- 
edge so that, at least in the physical order, there is nothing for them to 
learn, for they have within them, from their creation, the intellectual 
forms or images of the material order in which and by which they be- 
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hold and know things as they occur. But in the supernatural sphere, 
precisely because it is supernatural (that is, above their nature), they 
needed the light of divine revelation as much as man does. The fact 
that these spirits appear nearly always in bodily shape must not mis- 
lead us as to their ineffable spirituality. The bodies in which they were 
seen were not real bodies, “for a spirit hath neither flesh nor bones” 
(Luke, xxiv. 39). 

Since they are pure spirits, the Angels are endowed with marvel- 
lous knowledge and immense power of will, so that their grasp of truth 
and their capacity for loving the good and the beautiful incomparably 
transcends our imagination. Their supernatural gifts are even more 
admirable. But here we enter into a region which is full of unexplored 
recesses and depths. In this sphere we must simply accept and hold to 
Catholic tradition and the traditional teaching of Saints and theolo- 
gians. These tell us that the Angels were endowed by God, in their 
very creation, not only with surpassing natural faculties, but that more- 
over they received the supernatural gift of sanctifying grace in the 
same instant which saw them leap from the night of nothingness into 
the sunshine of life. St. Augustine’s teaching on the point is most 
definite: “Some Angels steadily set up their rest in the good that is 
common to them all, in God Himself. .. . Others chose rather to delight 
in their own power, as though they were their own sufficient good and 
source of happiness. . . . If it is asked why the ones are happy, the right 
answer is ‘because they cleave to God.’ If it is asked why the others 
are miserable, the right answer is ‘because they do not cleave to God.’ 
There is no good capable of making any rational or intellectual creature 
happy except God” (De Trin., XII. 1). He goes on to say that “it 
is to be believed that at no time were the holy Angels without their 
good will, that is, the love of God. But this good will was not their 
own personal achievement; it was put into them by Him who created 
them, so that He poured grace into them at the same time as He 
created their nature” (ibid.). 

The only power that enables a created spirit, be it angelic or human, 
to reach out to God and to cleave to Him with the arms of charity is 
sanctifying grace. Notwithstanding all their wonderful powers, with- 
out it the Angels would have been as helpless as we are. It is this that 
constitutes their holiness ; only by grace are they made the friends and 
children of God. Where grace is concerned, men may be the equals 
of Angels, and may even rise to greater heights than were attained by 
them ; in all else we are their inferiors (cfr. Ps. viii). 


Activities of the Angels 
The Angelic world is of enormous practical interest to us. These 
elder sons of God are not indifferent to the lot of those whom God has 
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made a little less than they. They intervene in the affairs of this world, 
though their chief occupation is to praise God in heaven. Their Lord 
assigns to them duties and tasks which they delight in carrying out, 
for their holy wills are in a most admirable subjection to the divine 
ordinances. The whole physical order is controlled by them. Holy 
Scripture—Daniel and the Apocalypse, in particular—shows the 
Angels as having the control of the winds of heaven, the rivers of the 
earth and the sea. “Where wast thou,” God said to Job, “when the 
morning stars praised Me together and all the sons of God made a 
joyful melody?” (Job XXXVIII. 4, 7). 

But not with brute creation only, or even with the mass of mankind 
as such, do these bright spirits have constant and loving dealings. Every 
human individual is a whole world by himself, with an endless existence 
stretching before him. Hence, it is not an extravagant claim when the 
Church believes that every one of those born into the world is forth- 
with placed under the guardianship, the tutorship, of one of those who 
are even now enjoying the bliss of the beatific vision of God: “Are they 
not all ministering spirits, sent to minister for them who shall receive 
the inheritance of salvation?” (Heb., i. 14). 


The Guardian Angel 

Moreover, we have an express statement of Our Lord Himself when 
He warns us against the dreadful sin of scandal whereby a man makes 
himself the occasion of the spiritual ruin of another: “See that you 
despise not one of these little ones: for I say to you that their Angels 
in heaven always see the face of My Father who is in heaven” (Matt., 
xviii. 10). The words were spoken in connection with the touching in- 
cident of the blessing of the little children, but they must be taken as 
addressed to all the faithful, for Christ also called His disciples His 
children. Moreover, it is the universal feeling of the faithful that 
every man has his own guardian, for if all men are not actually, here 
and now, God’s children through grace and charity, they are so de jure 
and potentially. 

This Angelic tutelage should be to us one of life’s greatest comforts. 
We have no sensible experience of this protection whilst we are in this 
life. But what a tale our Guardian Angel will have to unfold when 
he and we become acquainted at last! The nature of Angelic protection 
is a mystery now, but the feeling of the Church is that it is not restricted 
to the purely spiritual and supernatural sphere. The story of Tobias is 
there to show how condescending God’s Angels can be. Whilst we 
should ever cherish the liveliest gratitude to our constant, though un- 
seen, tutor, we need not wax sentimental and pity him for leaving 
heaven to guide us. Heaven, for a pure spirit, is simply God; hence, 
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since the Angels always see God, they carry their heaven with them. 
“Their Angels always see the face of God,” Our Lord said. 


Men Shall Be Like the Angels 


Eternity will bring about a new relationship between us and the 
Angels. We shall not only be with them, or in the same sphere or 
world, but, as theologians put it, men shall be assumed into the Angelic 
choirs. This marvellous prospect is held out to us by Our Lord when 
He says of those who have passed hence: “Neither can they die any 
more, for they are equal to the Angels and are the children of God, 
being the children of the resurrection” (Luke, xx. 36). 


This equality must mean far more than a mere resemblance; it is 
evidently based on a communion of gifts, endowments and privileges 
which make the elect of mankind and the Angelic hosts one vast body 
of kindred beings. This union is based on and springs from grace: 
human nature, however much its faculties may be reinforced, will for 
ever remain below the Angelic: for it is specifically less noble. But 
grace, hence glory, can make of men the true equals of the Angels and 
even their superiors. Thus, Our Lady is the Queen and Mistress of 
Angels, because her supernatural beauty exceeds that of all the Angels 
together. This wonderful doctrine is borne out by what is commonly 
held by Saints and theologians, namely, that men were substituted by 
God for the fallen Angels. “Know you not,” says St. Paul, “that we 
shall judge Angels? How much more things of this world?” (I Cor., 
vi. 3). So lofty a function presupposes at least equality of rank and 
position with those to be judged, if not even definite superiority. 


We Are in the Presence of the Angels 


The Saints of the Old and the New Testament had a most vivid 
sense of the presence of Angels. When we pray, the Angels are pres- 
ent as spectators: “I will sing praise to thee in the sight of the Angels,” 
says the royal prophet (Ps. cxxxvii. 1). And the great Father of 
Western monachism quotes David’s words in order to urge his own 
disciples to fervor at the hours of the Divine Office. St. Benedict de- 
picts the Angels as making reports to God about our conduct. Whilst 
in choir one day, St. Theresa of Avila beheld an Angel standing over 
each of her nuns’ stalls. Most marvellous, and indeed unique for its 
constancy and intimacy, was the relationship between St. Frances of 
Rome and her Guardian Angel. The Church singles out this trait in 
the Collect of her feast (March 9), and prays that through the Saint’s 
intercession we may obtain fellowship with the Angels. It almost seems 
as if St. Frances had lived in the Angelic world rather than in that 
of men. All through her life she saw her Guardian Angel as it were 
knitting gold thread which he wound into bundles. Six months before 
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her death he changed this occupation, and started weaving three tapes- 
tries of equal proportions. Shortly before her death she noticed that 
the Angel seemed in a great hurry and his countenance took on an in- 
creasingly joyful expression. When the third tapestry was completed, 
the Saint died. 

The three tapestries may well symbolize the three phases of the 
Saint’s life, as a maiden, as a married woman and as a nun, when she 
founded an order of Benedictine Oblates whose convent exists to this 
day in Rome. 

Let us take to heart the exhortation of St. Bernard: “Wherever we 
are, at home or abroad, when in company and when alone, let us re- 
member our heavenly Guardian and so think, speak and act as we 
would were we physically conscious of his nearness.” 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 
Trial and Fall of the Angels 


“He was casting out a devil and the same was dumb: and when he had cast out 
the devil, the dumb spoke: and the multitudes were in admiration at tt” 
(Luke, xi. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Angels’ trial. 
II. Nature of the Angels’ trial. 
III. Fall of the Angels. 
IV. Satan’s hatred of man. 


In last Sunday’s Gospel we saw Our Lord at grips with an unseen, 
dark, evil power which is at enmity with all that is good and beautiful, 
and which, whilst remaining itself hidden, acts upon and through physi- 
cal objects. This darksome world pursued Christ with relentless hatred, 
but as the waves of the sea dash themselves in vain against the cliffs, 
so was it powerless against One whose very glance made Satan tremble. 


The Angels’ Trial 


St. Paul lays it down as a principle that, just as “he that striveth for 
the mastery is not crowned except he strive lawfully,” so in the super- 
natural sphere trial must be made of our loyalty. Hence, long before 
man was tried, the Angels had been put to the test. Holy Scripture 
informs us that a large number among them did not stand their trial. 
“He that committeth sin,” says St. John, “is of the devil, for the devil 
sinneth from the beginning and for this purpose the Son of God ap- 
peared that he might destroy the works of the devil” (I John, iii. 8). 
From this text we gather that the devil fell away from God before 
man, and that man’s sin is a consequence of that of Satan, as we are 
expressly told by the Wise Man (Wisdom, ii. 24). The trial of the 
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Angels took place in the first instant of their creation, and punishment 
was swift upon the heel of offense: “The Angels who kept not their 
principality,” that is, the wonderful, truly princely dignity with which 
they were endowed from the beginning, “but forsook their own habita- 
tion, he hath reserved under darkness in everlasting chains unto the 
judgment of the great day” (Jude, i. 6). 


Nature of the Angels’ Trial 


The trial of the Angels must have been in keeping with their nature: 
as they are pure spirits, supremely independent of matter, nothing sensi- 
ble or sensual could in any way prove an occasion of transgression for 
them. As a matter of fact, it is exceedingly difficult to understand how 
it was possible at all for these mighty spirits to fall as they did, for they 
were endowed with even more marvellous gifts than those that adorned 
our first parents. By common consent of theologians and faithful, 
it was of Satan that the prophet spoke when he exclaimed: “How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, who didst rise in the morning? 
. .. Thou saidst in they heart: ‘I will ascend into heaven; I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God. . . . I will ascend above the height of 
the clouds ; I will be like the Most High.’ But yet thou shalt be brought 
down to hell, into the depth of the pit” (Is., xiv. 12-15). 

We may explain the sin of the Angels thus briefly: in the purely 
natural sphere it is certain that the Angels were utterly incapable of 
falling into error, for they possessed the fullness of the knowledge that 
belongs to their very condition. And since the will follows the guid- 
ance of the intellect, they were unable either to make a wrong judg- 
ment or to desire anything contrary to their nature. However, they 
were raised to a supernatural order by the infusion of sanctifying 
grace in the instant of their creation. In virtue of this supernatural 
gift they were ordained towards a supernatural end—that is, the beatific 
vision or a vision and knowledge of God as He is in Himself, a knowl- 
edge that even their keen intellect could never acquire by its natural 
energy. Now, the sin of the fallen Angels seems to have consisted in 
this, namely, that they would have none of these supernatural powers, 
none of any supernatural knowledge of God. They were so enamored 
of their own magnificent natural gifts that they would have none other, 
nor did they wish to have a knowledge of God to which they could not 
attain by the powers that made up their very being. Satan did not 
really and effectively wish to be like unto God in the sense that he 
desired to be the equal of the great Creator. As he knew perfectly well 
that this was impossible, he could not desire it, but, as St. Thomas 
puts it: “In this way did Satan unlawfully wish to be like unto God, 
inasmuch as he desired, as the final goal of happiness, that which was 
within the power of his own nature, turning away his desires from the 
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supernatural happiness which is obtained through the grace of God. 
It might also be said that if he desired as his last end that resemblance 
with God which comes from God, he wanted to possess it through the 
power of his nature, not through the divine help according to God’s 
ordering” (J Pont., Q. xiii, art. 3). 

If it be said that the rebel Angels refused to worship the Son of God 
made man, this may be granted, for it comes to the same thing as what 
has just been said. The Incarnation is the very embodiment, so to 
speak, of the supernatural order, so that its rejection is indeed a rejec- 
tion of that which is above and beyond nature. Or, as St. Thomas says, 
“the Angel sinned because he turned his free will to his own good 
without reference to the rule of the divine will” (Q. xliii, art. 1, ad 4). 


Fall of the Angels 


In this way, and in an instant, many of these stars fell from the firma- 
ment. The light that shone within them went out, they became “the 
power of darkness” so often spoken of in our Holy Books. From 
being the elder sons of God, they became His relentless opponents, the 
enemies of all good, the adversaries of Christ and of those redeemed 
by Christ. Their natural powers remain unimpaired. Amid the incon- 
ceivable horror of their miserable state they retain undimmed the same 
keen intellect that those possess who with Michael stood for God and 
His Christ. Their will power is neither broken nor diminished; it is 
warped and wholly turned towards evil, so that, though no creature can 
love or seek evil as such, evil is Satan’s good. This appalling perversion 
of a most noble being is admirably described by Milton when, in the 
opening stanzas of his famous poem, he puts these words into the 
mouth of one of the fallen spirits (Paradise Lost, I): 


To do aught good never shall be our task, 
But ever to do ill our sole delight 

As being the contrary to his high will 
Whom we resist. If, then, his Providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labor must be to prevent that end 
And out of good still to find means of evil. 


Satan’s Hatred of Man 


Satan, having lost none of his natural powers, uses them solely for 
evil purposes. Man, who came into being, at least in part, in order to 
fill up the gaps created in the Angelic ranks by the Angels’ fall, is the 
natural object of the devil’s envy and hatred. When he had succeeded 
in dragging down Adam from his pedestal, he arrogated unto himself 
much power over the fallen race, and since by sin man had chosen to 
listen to the devil rather than to God’s voice, he was deservedly sub- 
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jected to the molestations and infestations of the fiend. Such was 
Satan’s power, ere Our Lord broke it, that he was in a way the prince 
of this world (John, xiv. 30). Is there anything on which greater 
stress is laid in the Gospels than this persecution of man by unseen 
enemies? It was Satan who put it into the heart of Judas to commit 
the blackest crime of all time (John, xiii. 27); Ananias lied to the 
Holy Ghost at the instigation of Satan (Acts, v. 3). At all times we 
have to be on the watch because our “adversary the devil, as a roaring 
lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour,” against whom the only 
defense is a strong faith in Him who cast out the prince of this world 
(I Pet., v. 8). 

“That most stubborn foe,” says Tertullian (De Penit., VII), 
“never gives his malice leisure; indeed, he is then most savage when he 
fully feels that a man is freed from his clutches . . . so he observes, as- 
saults, besieges him, in the hope that he may be able in some way either 
to strike his eyes with carnal concupiscence, or else to entangle his 
mind with worldly enticements, or else to subvert his faith by fear of 
earthly power. . . . He is never deficient in stumbling-blocks nor in 
temptations.” 

The molestations of Satan take innumerable forms. His activity and 
resourcefulness are both inexhaustible. He cannot force the sanctuary 
of free will, but, short of that, he tries every means by which to gain an 
entry. At times he is permitted to take control of a man’s senses—we 
call it “possession”—but even when he is not granted such licence, he is 
able to act upon the senses. In this way, though it is an indirect route, 
he solicits the will to capitulate. The cleverest ruse of the “old ser- 
pent,” as the Bible styles him, is to persuade men that he does not exist 
at all. In this respect his endeavors have not been in vain. No doubt, 
in simpler—not to say more naive—ages, people may have been prone 
to attribute to the direst action of the devil what was or may have been 
the result of disease. But we are not thereby justified in denying al- 
together the malevolent activities of the enemy, even in the purely 
physical order. Many of the sicknesses.or diseases from which Our 
Lord relieved both men and women were directly caused by Satan. Our 
Lord says so in so many words, as when, for instance, He healed a 
paralyzed woman in the synagogue on the Sabbath day, to the great 
scandal of the Pharisees : “Ought not this daughter of Abraham whom 
Satan hath bound, lo! these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond 
on the Sabbath day ?” (Luke, xiii. 16). 


To deny the activity of Satan and his angels is in direct opposition 
to the Scriptures as well as to the practice of the Church, which, besides 
ordaining a whole class of sacred ministers to be exorcists (that is, to be 
the immediate antagonists of Satan), has instituted innumerable rites, 
ceremonies, blessings, prayers, and sacramentals, all and each of which 
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are intended to be a protection against both the wiles and the violence 
of the evil spirits. These are our relentless enemies; war rages inces- 
santly between hell and the Church; there is neither peace nor truce 
in this contest, and the fiercest onslaughts are made against those who 
are most eager in the service of God. Hence, St. Paul’s warning and 
exhortation have lost none of their actuality or significance: “Put you 
on the armor of God that you may be able to stand against the deceits 
of the devil. For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places” (Eph., 
vi. 11, 12). 

We are not defenseless in face of so many and so fierce enemies. 
Our faith is our sure shield from which “the fiery darts of the most 
wicked one” rebound upon the enemy himself. Moreover, we have the 
sure protection of one of those mighty spirits who remained faithful 
when those others fell. In addition to all this, there are the blessings 
and exorcisms and sacramentals of the Church which exist precisely 
for the very purpose of driving away the evil one and preventing him 
from molesting us. Of all these sacramentals none is more precious 
and more efficacious than holy water. No Catholic household should 
be without its holy water stoup in every room. Holy water has even 
power to wash away the lighter stains of the soul. At night let us 
sprinkle our person, our room, our couch with this precious water, to 
the end that “evil dreams and phantasms of the night may flee far 
from us, and that our enemy’s power be so checked that he will be un- 
able to sully either soul or body by his wicked suggestions” (Hymn of 
Compline). 












Book Reviews 


RELIGION AND LIFE 

Within the compass of 260 pages Father James, O.M.Cap., M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Litt., offers us a complete exposition of the true Catholic 
philosophy of life? The volume is composed mainly of lectures 
preached to the students of University College, Cork, during the Aca- 
demic Session of 1931-1932. The modern mind increasingly demands 
of religion a complete answer to the problem of human life. The 
learned author presents the religion of Jesus Christ as the complete 
answer. Drawing upon the treasure house of the writings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine, he proves that life is too large an 
experience for anything except the religious spirit of the Christian, 
The positive content of the Christian religion, fundamentally the same 
from age to age, must be rethought and assimilated by the individual 
that his religion may become a vivid and a personal thing. Christ 
must be accepted as a living Personality in whom all things meet, a 
Person who can solve all the problems that the world presents. The 
Church of Christ will accept the data of science, but she must reject 
the empty philosophy of life propounded by some scientists. In the 
words of Christopher Dawson, religion has been at all times a living 
source of all that is good and beautiful in civilization and in culture. 
Religion alone can elevate man, fallible and corrupt in himself, to the 
full stature intended for him by God. 

Dr. James quotes from the Encyclical of the present Holy Father 
on “The Christian Education of Youth”: “It is the inalienable right 
as well as the indispensable duty of the Church to watch over the entire 
education of her children, in all institutions, public or private, not 
merely in regard to the religious instruction therein given, but in regard 
to every other branch of learning and every regulation in so far as 
religion and morality are concerned.” He presents this plain statement 
of the Holy Father as a thesis and gives eloquent proof of it. He leads 
the thinking reader step by step to the conclusion that a system of edu- 
cation that admits the necessity of moral conduct and development of 
human character is unthinkable without reference to God. In his lec- 
ture on “The Meaning of Life” he comes to the conclusion “that human 
life can only achieve its real meaning by an acquisition of God.” He 
says boldly that Christian life must be an initiation here below in a life 
divine, in a life instinct with growth and progress, and assured of con- 
tinuity and immortality. 

The appeal of the book is not limited to the trained philosophical 


1 Life and Religion (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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mind. The average reader can follow the argument readily. If a 
Catholic, he may derive edification from the perusal of these pages; 
if but an honest seeker after truth, he will find an answer to the prob- 
lems that must perplex every mind not made secure by the anchor of 
revealed truth. 

In his introduction to Father Bittle’s work on Stephen Eckert, 
O.M.Cap.,? Bishop Noll tells us that the hero of the book is a humble 
Capuchin friar, of the Province of St. Joseph, who spent his entire 
ministry in cities of the United States, and who died in Milwaukee only 
ten years ago as pastor of a congregation of negroes. The title is of 
Franciscan origin, for St. Francis when seized upon by robbers gave 
this account of himself: “I am the herald of the Great King.” Father 
Stephen Eckert was a devout follower of St. Francis. He desired to 
devote his life to the conversion of the negro race, “so disposed by na- 
ture to the appeal which the Catholic Church should have for them.” 
His biographer has presented an account of his life that will stimulate 
every reader to the pursuit of perfection. It is a sober account of 
heroic virtue and devotion to duty. This saintly friar saw the will of 
God in every mandate of his superiors and gave his all in the service 
of the Great King. An active ministry of less than thirty years ac- 
complished great things in the cause of Christ. His biographer com- 
mends especially his zeal, his spirit of prayer, his patience, his mortifi- 
cation and his humility. True humility is the touchstone of all genu- 
ine virtue. In an Appendix are recorded the favors attributed by de- 
vout clients to the intercession of Father Stephen. The volume con- 
cludes with a collection of maxims and reflections jotted down by 
Father Stephen in moments of inspiration. They are as eloquent of a 
high spirituality as the venerated pages of Thomas a Kempis. 


Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


2 A Herald of the Great King, Stephen Eckert, O.M.Cap. By Berchmans Bittle, 
O.M.Cap. (St. Benedict the Moor Mission, Milwaukee, Wis.). 


SERMONS AND SERMON NOTES 

In “The Heart of the Fathers,” Father Chapman gives us another 
admirable volume of sermons for all the Sundays of the year. He 
now finds his inspiration in the Patristic homilies of the Third Nocturn, 
but explains in a footnote (page 3) to the first sermon that “rather free 
translations are given of the Patristic ‘points’ because the purpose is 
to make use of them as points, rather than to transcribe them for con- 
gregations who could hardly be expected to appreciate them, even were 


1 The Heart of the Fathers. Brief sermons on the Sunday Conet from points 
in the Patristic homilies of the Third Nocturn. By the Reverend Michael Andrew 
Chapman (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1931, 371 pp.). 
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the whole context given.” The sermons are brief (1100-1500 words). 
The volume is, like the others from the pen of the author, attractive in 
printing and binding. It has a serviceable Alphabetical Index. 

Whatever educational, apologetic, or homiletical task was undertaken 
by Father Peter C. Yorke, was apparently well devised and capably 
executed. The two volumes of his sermons, conferences and addresses? 
are accordingly something more than a loving tribute to his memory 
and his fruitful priestly activities. He knew well the art of clear and 
persuasive speaking, and he possessed a well-furnished mind and a 
wide and deep culture. Father Hunt’s Preface, however, should be 
carefully read to remind us, in respect of the contents, that “many 
of them were written more or less hurriedly and most probably with- 
out a thought of publication, at least in their present form.” Since not 
quite one-half of the Sundays are covered, it would have proved serv- 
iceable to priests if the Table of Contents had specified the appropriate 
Sundays as well as the titles of the sermons. The reviewer also ven- 
tures to suggest that it would be well, in a future edition, to put together 
in Volume II all the sermons, conferences and addresses that are not 
located under any definite Sunday. Priests would find much desirable 
matter in this way, such as the sermon for St. Patrick’s Day (“Ire- 
land’s National Apostle”), that on “Faith and Fatherland” (preached 
over the remains of Father O’Growney), that entitled “Faithful to the 
Last” (at the funeral of Brother Erminold), “A Happy Death” (for 
the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph), “The Stability of the 
Church” (for the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul), “The Christian Minis- 
try” (a Silver Jubilee sermon), “Beata Pacis Visio” (at the Dedication 
of a Church), as well as various sermons not located under any special 
day or occasion. Such “general” sermons will be helpful to priests as 
models or as sources of ideas. 

Father Drinkwater adds to his volumes of Sermon Notes another 
one entitled “Sermon Notes on the Sunday Propers.”* The Notes are 
full of meat and “actuality,” and are varied in suggestiveness and 
withal pertinent to the selected topics. A priest will find enough head- 
ings of thought and sufficient matter under each heading for a sermon 
of any length, depending on his leisure and ability to elaborate the 
ideas. Like the other volumes of Notes, the present one is slim but 
clearly and beautifully printed on excellent paper—in every way at- 
tractive to mind and eye and hand. 


H. T. Henry, Litrt.D. 


2 Sermons. By Rev. P. C. Yorke, D.D. In Two Volumes. (San Francisco, 
The Text Book Publishing Co., 1931). 

8 Sermon Notes on the Sunday Propers. By the Reverend F. H. Drinkwater 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1931, 119 pp.). 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 


As long as man remains a being capable of reflection, philosophical 
speculation will cast over him its irresistible spell and he will respond to 
its problematic thrill. He cannot resign himself to an unquestioning 
acceptance of the universe and life, but feels instictively compelled to 
find out their meaning. Never will the question, “What is Truth?” 
lose its poignant interest. The greatest and most zestful human adven- 
ture is the search after truth and the quest of reality. Generation after 
generation engages in this pursuit with unabated vigor and never- 
flagging zeal. Perhaps human history may be best described as the 
heroic and ever hopeful endeavor to wrest meaning from the brutal 
facts of existence. And fascinating indeed is the record of man’s efforts 
and achievements in this direction. The story cannot be told too often. 
Msgr. Walshe, therefore, has been well advised in giving us a new ver- 
sion of the old story." 

It can be said that Msgr. Walshe has learned from the success of 
Will Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” and put real human interest into 
his history of philosophic thought. He has been happy in the choice 
of a title, which possesses an intriguing quality and indicates the spirit 
that pervades the entire narrative. He connects the progress in human 
thinking with outstanding personalities, and this imparts freshness to 
the treatment, since man naturally is more deeply interested in concrete 
individuals than in mere abstractions. He has also enlarged the con- 
cept of philosophy, making it embrace the pursuit of the good and the 
beautiful as well as the quest of truth. Reality presents itself to him 
under the threefold aspect of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. In this he 
follows Platonic and Augustinian traditions, and as a consequence his 
presentation becomes less Scholastic and fuller and richer in detail. 
The combination of these features make “The Quest of Reality” a very 
readable and stimulating book. 

Most non-Scholastic histories of philosophy suffer from a woeful 
lack of proportion, inasmuch as they give an insufficient amount of 
space to the philosophy of antiquity and more particularly to that of the 
Middle Ages. Catholic treatises reverse the process by unduly favor- 
ing the Middle Ages and treating in rather stepmotherly fashion the 
newer developments of metaphysical speculation. The present author 
cannot be accused of bias, for, while devoting a generous measure of 
attention to Scholastic thought (as might be expected), he does not fail 
to do justice to post-Scholastic ideas and theories. Even the most re- 
cent thinkers receive their share of attention. The account of recent 
philosophy is more than a mere enumeration of names. The author is 


1The Quest of Reality. An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Walshe, M.A. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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not without sympathy and understanding for the modern quest, though 
it has not led to the desired goal. Neo-Idealism, Voluntarism, Berg- 
sonism, Pragmatism, Realism and the Philosophy of Value are dealt 
with critically and understandingly. This we would expect of one who 
envisages the history of philosophy as mankind’s quest of reality. 

The author leads us to the goal. The final chapter, significantly en- 
titled “The Attainment of the Quest” emphasizes the point that human- 
ity’s quest has not been fruitless and vain. Many seekers have lost 
themselves in bypaths and blind alleys. But there always has been one 
powerful current of thought consistently pressing on towards the goal, 
and those who entrusted themselves to this current have found what 
they set out to seek. CuarLes BRUEHL, D.D. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 

Under the above heading we may consider biographies of the Saints 
in three widely variant ways. 

(1) The critical hagiographical way-is finely illustrated in the new 
edition of Butler’s “Lives of the Saints,” which is now appearing 
under the highly competent general editorship of Father Thurston, S.J. 
In the life of St. George, for instance, in the volume for March, a very 
few things that may justly be looked upon as facts are disengaged from 
a very large bundle of things which are properly relegated to the realms 
of fable and legend. The April volume editorially admits that the 
month is not one of outstanding interest for a hagiographer: “Apart 
from certain rather obscure martyrs belonging to the early centuries, 
the feasts seem to be proportionately fewer. At any rate, we find no 
great number of prominent Saints who lived in historic times and amid 
conditions of which we have fuller knowledge.” Two reasons are given 
for this comparative poverty. Nevertheless, the volume contains much 
of great interest in its 373 pages. On the other hand, August is a 
month of engaging interest for both the hagiologist and the liturgist. 
Its 418 pages contain lives of very many prominent Saints from earli- 
est times down to our own day, and meanwhile pay desirable attention 
to the feasts (such as St. Peter in Chains, the Finding of St. Stephen’s 
Body, Our Lady of the Snow, the Transfiguration of Our Lord, the 
Assumption of Our Lady, the Beheading of the Baptist) which liturgi- 
cally particularize certain historical occurrences connected with Our 
Lord, Our Lady and other Saints. The Portiuncula Indulgence is also 
treated fully (pp. 28-31). And just as the March volume examined 
critically the legend of St. George, so does the August volume discuss 
carefully the case of St. Philomena (pp. 129-132). Appended to each 


1 The Lives of the Saints. Originally Compiled by the Rev. Alban Butler, Now 
Edited, Revised, and Copiously Supplemented by Herbert Thurston, S.J., and 
Donald Attwater. Vol. VIII, August (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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Berg. of the lives is a section of great bibliographical value. The reviewer 
dealt finds the task of adequate praise a difficult one, and can only declare 
who his own sense of great satisfaction in this much-needed revision of 

Butler’s “Lives” with its many additions of biographies. 
y en- (2) Another “way” of looking at the lives of Saints and of saintly 
man- persons is furnished us in a volume? which selects a relatively small 
» lost number of subjects for portraiture and limits the selection to subjects 
1 One taken from a very restricted field. The title of the volume indicates 
goal, attractively the “way” in which the artist looks at his purpose of por- 
what traiture. Its editor tells us in a Foreword that, because Christianity 
D. ‘Gs universal it is in every country, but because it is sacramental it is 
intensely local, found in each country in a special and unique fashion, 
not a spirit only but a spirit clothed in material form.” While proceed- 
sints ing to develop this view, she meanwhile also tells us: “This book does 
not attempt to analyse the English Way of being Catholic, but to pre- 
sent certain characters, certain ideas, from which the reader may make 
end his own analysis and paint his own picture. The various writers have 
ring chosen characters who in ilicir opinion are very English aud very 
S.J. Catholic.” We thus have sixteen character-portraits painted by literary 
da J attists distinguished also for their own Catholic achievements. Read- 
rom ers who have seen the previously published volume, “The Irish Way,” 
Ims : will fairly understand this new manner of evaluating certain Saints 

the and saintly characters. 

_ ' (3) Still a third way of viewing the life of a Saint is furnished us 
— : by the Abbé Jean Brierre,* who tries to view St. Mary Magdalen’s 
ne story from the triple standpoint of critical history, of pious reverence, 
mid of literary enhancement. He declares that he has sacrificed various bril- 
a: liant colorings, chiaroscuro effects; has not availed himself of visions 


. or private revelations authorized by the Church (such as those of 
a Catherine Emmerich, who speaks of the Magdalen in forty passages). 


ist. This he has done in the interests of veracious history. He claims, on 
i ; the other hand, that enough remains of that story to exhibit other bril- 
re liant colorings and artistic embellishment to render it vivid and inter- 
“i esting and informative. He discusses such questions as: “Do the Gos- 
he pels present us with a single Mary Magdalen, or with three Marys?” 
“If three, did one die in Jerusalem, another at Ephesus, ’a third in Prov- 
, ence?” “Was Mary Magdalen welcomed in Gaul?” The volume closes 
7 with an alphabetical bibliography covering pages 196-203. 
on H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 
ch 2 The English Way: Studies in English Sanctity from St. Bede to Newman 
(By fourteen writers named on the title-page). Edited by Maisie Ward (Sheed 
Ww and Ward, London and New York City). 
ad 8 Vie de Sainte Marie-Madeleine, suivie de Trois Traités sur: 1. L’Unité de la 


Sainte. 2. Sa Venue en Provence. 3. Le Séjour de la Sainte-Viérge a Ephése. 
Par l’Abbé Jean Brierre (P. Lethielleux, Paris). 











TWO BIOGRAPHIES 


Modern biographies are the very antithesis of the heavily docu- 
mented compilations with which the past generation was so famil- 
iar—and, on the whole, so bored. Let us not forget, however, the 
extent to which these earlier labored works have made possible the 
flood of biographies that are now pouring daily from the printing 
presses of the world, for few of the present-day writers give evi- 
dence of the ability—and still less of the inclination—to undertake 
independent historical research. Furthermore, heavy and dry as 
these earlier scholars may have been, they would certainly have 
disdained to set their names to the “histories” of a Wells or a 
Mencken. 

Among the biographers who have won for themselves a distinct 
place in contemporary letters, the name of Christopher Hollis 
ranks high. We find him at his best in his recent biography of 
Erasmus.’ Despite the brilliance of many passages in his “Saint 
Ignatius,” the author seemed somewhat ill at ease and cramped in 
that work. Ignatius is too serious, too fervid a character—too 
Spartan, shall we say?—to serve as a good subject for the facile 
biography of our day. Hollis brought to his “Saint Ignatius” ad- 
miration and reverence in plenty, but a biographer of Ignatius must, 
first and foremost, have the capacity of entering into and convey- 
ing to the reader his mystic fervor. 

Erasmus, on the other hand, never asks us to ascend the heights. 
His governing impulses are almost invariably earthy. Thus, the 
chief difficulty which he presents to his biographer is that of rec- 
onciling the strange contradictions which characterize his life 
and writings. When we consider his pitiful inconstancy, his mean- 
ness and egotism, how shall we explain, for example, the lifelong 
respect and affection that existed between him and Blessed Thomas 
More? 

It is the high merit of the work under review to make intelligible 
this and the other paradoxes in the life of Erasmus. Concerned 
only with the demands of the moment, the great Humanist’s opin- 
ions were as vacillating as his moods. Our author convicts Eras- 
mus of utter irresponsibility, and yet, as we lay down the book, 
we retain a sense of sympathy mingled with pity for this genius 
who might have accomplished such great things, and so signally 
failed. Besides the vivid portrait of his chief character, Hollis 
has reconstructed for us the society and age in which Erasmus 
flourished—that critical period which marked the severance of 
Christian unity in Western Europe. 


— By Christopher Hollis (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
is.). 
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Written in an entirely different key is the biography of Father 
Coughlin, by Ruth Mugglebee.* The fact that this work is frankly 
a eulogy, will not render it less welcome to the vast multitudes 
who desire a more intimate acquaintance with one of the most col- 
orful figures of our time. It is impossible to appraise exactly the 
influence which Father Coughlin has exerted by his Sunday ad- 
dresses, but that his influence has been stupendous and upon the 
whole beneficial can scarcely be denied. Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, pagan and Jew—millions of people of every and no creed— 
constitute the auditory who listen each Sunday to his fervid 
annunciation of the social teachings of the Gospel. Father Cough- 
lin’s addresses have proved one thing at least—that the Gospel 
message has lost none of its appeal to mankind at large. 


Tuomas J. KENNEDY. 


2Father Coughlin of the Shrine of the Little Flower (L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston, Mass.). 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


“Back to Christ” (from “Essays in Catholic Morals,” by Rev. 
Jacques Leclerg, Director of La Cité Chrétienne, translated by 
the Rev. Francis Day, B.A., P. J. Kenedy and Sons) closes 
with this quotation: “And pray that you may understand.” 
In our pagan world there are few who understand the sig- 
nificance of the relationship between the Creator and the 
creature. Even among Catholics there are many who take for 
granted the great eternal truths of religion without seeking to 
analyze them, thus being unable to utilize them properly in their 
own lives or to explain them to those outside the Fold. “Back to 
Christ” is not easy reading, but it supplies a fund of knowledge 
for the thinker who aspires to a life of union with God and who 
desires practical information on how to attain his object. In it 
are set forth in scholarly fashion the definitions of Perfection and 
the State of Perfection, with a lucid explanation of the difference 
between precepts and céunsels. This would be of benefit to the scru- 
pulous. The supernatural virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity are 
expounded in such fashion that one sees the necessity of incor- 
porating them in one’s daily life. The final essay deals with the 
“Height of Christian Virtue”’—the apostolic life, contemplation, 
and the mystery of suffering. Those of us who need our minds re- 
freshed on these vital subjects will be benefited by studying these 
essays, and by following the author’s counsel: “Pray that you may 
understand.” 
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In the Preface to the “Life of Father Olier” (translated from the 
French of the Very Reverend Pierre Pourrat, by W. S. Reilly, 
SS., D.D., D.SS., The Voice Publishing Co., St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md.) we are told that it is not to take 
the place of the lengthy biographies already written, but is merely 
to serve as an introduction, so that those who make Father Olier’s 
acquaintance through its pages may desire more ample informa- 
tion. The book serves its purpose in a creditable manner. It is 
an introduction, nothing more. It deals with the apostolic activi- 
ties of Father Olier, which were many and great. We see him 
as a missioner, as an ideal parish-priest, as a reformer of the 
clergy, as an opponent of Jansenism, and most important of all, 
as the founder of a model seminary. But of his inner life we are 
told little. This biography will prove of interest to priests, whose 
zeal will be quickened when they see all that can be accomplished 
by one of their brother-apostles in a short life of forty-eight years. 
Those who desire a colorful word-picture of the man or to study 
his inner life will do well to read a longer biography. 

“Educational Lectures,” by the Reverend P. C. Yorke, D.D. 
(Text Book Publishing Company, San Francisco, Cal.), is a col- 
lection of papers written by the late Father Peter C. Yorke. Six 
of the nine papers that make up the volume were first con- 
tributed through the medium of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. These six are a treasured part of that very valu- 
able educational encyclopedia, “The Reports of the Proceedings 
of N.C.E.A.” Father Yorke presents us with a clear statement 
of the teachings of Catholic philosophy and an equally clear de- 
scription of the traditional methods of teaching religion. His 
dissertation, “The Family, the State and the School,” makes 
splendid subject-matter for the study clubs of Catholic Action 
groups. In this day of State domination of schools the average 
layman, Catholic or non-Catholic, can keep his feet on the ground 
through reading Father Yorke’s masterly paper on Education in 
California. No apology need be made for the fact that some of 
these papers appeared almost thirty years ago. The author was 
a prophet of liturgical movement. His paper on “The Teaching 
of Liturgy in the Elementary Schools,” written in 1917, could 
be aptly quoted in whole or in part by that modern apostle of the 
liturgical movement, the Orate Fratres. To advantage can every 
educator refresh his mind on the many points discussed by Father 
Yorke. 











